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Prick THREE 


DOWNCOMES. 

WHEN families accustomed to affluence and comfort 

re precipitated by unforeseen circumstances into com- 
parative penury, they are said in Scotland to expe- 
rience a downcome. Such events can never be rare in 
a commercial country, where—besides all the current 
contingencies—the insolvency of a local bank, the 
failure of an extensive lation or branch of mann- 


facture, and the ever-shifting legislative regulations ; 


of trade, from time to time involve whole districts in 
ruin. In one point of view, nothing is seen in such 
vceurrences but the notices in the Gazette, and the 
effects which they may have upon the great republic 
of business. Nor in such a contemplation is there 
any thing to affect us particularly. As a topic of the 
day, it is soon pressed out of view by another; and 
still the great current of eveuts proceeds as before. 
When we look, however, beyond the Gazette, we sel- 
dom fail to find scenes of the most affecting kind. It 
is in the bosom of home that the consequences of such 
calamities are truly felt. It is upon beings who 
neither provoked nor could have averted the disaster 
that its weight chiefly falls. Men, indeed, seldom 
think of these matters: their reflections are all re- 
garding the probable result of an inquiry into the 
sufferer’s affairs—the amount of his debts, and the 
short-coming of his assets. It is woman—kinder 
woman—who sees the event in its true light. With 
instinctive sympathy, her imagination flies to the 
hearth threatened with desolation—the wife struck in 
the midst of elegant enjoyments with the doom of po- 
verty and supposed degradation—and the children not 
less objects of pity, because they are insensible of the 
great alteration that has taken place in their condi- 
tion and prospects. 

Since downcomes occur very frequently amongst us, 
it is of great importance that all should be morally 
prepared for them, so that their consequences may be 
as little distressing and as seldom fatal as possible. 
The calamity often falls upon individuals whose know- 
ledge of the world is not great, and who, therefore, by 
their subsequent conduct, only aggravate the mischief. 
It is certainly much to be desired, that, on such an 
occasion, every effort should rather be made to repair 
the damage, as well as to draw from it that improve- 
ment which the Great Dispenser of human bliss and 
woe has no doubt contemplated in its infliction. 

A lady resident in one of our largest provincial 
towns lately addressed to the editors of the Journal 
an account of the distressing circumstances in which 
she had been involved by a commercial disaster. Her 
husband had retired from business some years before 
with a small fortune, and he and his family were in 
the enjoyment of all that fortune, joined to social qua- 
lities, can procure in such a place, when he was sud- 
denly deprived of all he had, by the bankruptcy of a 
house in which he had once had a small share, and 
from which he had not taken the proper legal mea- 
sures for making known his separation. So severe a 
calamity, arising merely from ignorance of a legal 
fact, excited much sympathy in the place. Their nu- 
merous acquaintances flocked to condole with them, 
and for a time the weight of the blow was lessened by 
their experiencing so much of what they termed ge- 
nuine friendship. The world, they thought, is not so 
bad as it has been described. ‘ There is ———, and 

——, and ———.,, all of whom treat us with as 
much and even more regard than formerly. If the 
world had been what many have represented it, not 
one of these friends would have ever come near us, 
and we should have heen left, like the stricken deer, 
to weep out our sorrows in secret.” Soon this was 
changed. After venting one burst of sympathy, the 


world seemed to conceive that it had done enough. 
Persons who formerly were perpetually flocking to 
them, and with whom they frequently interchanged 
the pleasures of hospitality, now kept scrupulously 
away. If they met on the street, there was as much 
profession of regard as formerly; but yet the happy 
seemed to experience a relief when the unhappy shook 
hands, and bade them adieu. The unfortunate family 
was left to the misery of its own home, and neither 
visited nor invited. They, on their part, had tuo 
much delicacy to intrude where they were so uncer- 
tain of being welcome. How they have since been 
supported, we are not informed ; but the writer of the 
letter complains grievously of the coldness of those 
“troops of friends,” who, so long as her house was 
oue of affluent hospitality, seemed delighted with her 
society, and to whose tables she was then as welcome 
as they were to hers. She daily experiences, she says, 
the acutest pain on meeting her former friends; they 
who would once have seized her hands in transports of 
affectionate regard, now pass her by with an embar- 
rassed politeness, evidently wishing that she should 
cease to cross their sight. 

The case of this lady is one abundantly unhappy ; 
but we fear it is chiefly so through her own false views 
of human nature. She grieves at finding so much 
faithlessness in friendship ; her self-love is injured to 
the quick by the discovery that she was not regarded 
by her former companions for her own sake, but only 
on account of her position in society and her enter- 
tainments. Now, there never perhaps was any friend- 
ship in the matter. Associations such as those she now 
looks back to with so much regret, are generally formed 
hy persons of equal degrees of fortune for purposes of 
mutual satisfaction and convenience. The parties feel 
pleasure in being entertained occasionally in each 
other’s houses, and by each other’s conversation. They 
therefore make a kind of compact to interchange visits, 
and to hold conversations. Perhaps, in the progress 
of such intercourse, something like a real attachment 
is occasionally formed ; but, in by far the majority of 
cases, the whole matter is only a compact of conve- 
niency. Above all things, it is indispensable to such 
associations that the parties should be nearly equal 
in the power of entertainment. No class of people can 
take much pleasure in the close intimacy of a class be- 
neath them in style of living, thinking, and talking : 
it is needless to hope for an improvement in this re- 
spect, for it is not in human nature toattain it. Now, 
when it happens that one of two parties can no longer 
make it convenient to carry on such intercourse, and 
when he consequently abandons it, it is obviously ex- 
pecting too much if he hopes to be treated thencefor- 
ward in the same manner as before. The error lies 
in his supposing that the choice of his friendship 
arose from personal considerations. He was chosen for 
his house, his meat and drink, and his talk, all of 
which were neither better nor worse than the house, 
meat, drink, and conversation of nine out of ten other 
persons in the same walk in life—while his personal 
qualities hardly entered into the question, and, at the 
utmost, in a negative manner: it was only required 
that there should be nothing about him to render 
him positively disagreeable. When a man, there- 
fore, feels himself in the enjoyment of society, he 
should always keep in mind that what he and 
others seek in it, is simply its light parlance, its 
gross physical enjoyments, and that inexpressible 
pleasure which men have in merely looking in each’s 
other’s faces. When, on the other hand, he sinks 
out of his sphere, and finds himself no longer 
treated with the same consideration as formerly, he 
should not afflict himself with the idea that he has 


lost the friendship of any one, or that he is despised + ~ 
he has only lost the superficial pleasures above alluded 
to, and tle world does not by any means think less ot 
him now than before. Some other person, it is true, 
slips into his place as a member of a certain circle of 
persons agreeing mutually to entertain each other ou 
certain principles ; but he, personally, is the same to 
them as ever. It is his beef and mutton, which no 
longer exist, that they have deserted—not himself. If 
he could restore himself to those circumstances which 
formerly fitted him fur their society, they would be as 
glad to see him as they were befure his declension. 
Nor is this all. So far as the unfortunate party was 
personally estimable, and so far as his virtues were 
known to the other, he never fails to be an object of 
sincere compassion to such of his friends as really pos- 
sess any feeling. The compassion, as in the above 
case, is almost invariably expressed—but then, what 
is it? or what does it effect for the unfortunate ? 
Like all other human sentiments, it is illusory and 
fleeting. Nor will all the pity of all the world revive 
the fortunes of a ruined man. He who is suddeuly 
rendered penniless, soon finds a call for something be- 
sides the condolences of his friends. Nature has her 
claims, periodical and not to be put aside ; and it will 
neither answer the conveniency of those friends, nor 
his own inclinations, if they be virtuous, that he should 
depend upon any thing but his own exertions. When 
friends, then, cease to bustle about him with their re- 
grets, what is it but a hint that they expect him hence- 
forth, in obedience to the great doom of our kind, to 
apply himself to other matters than friendly confer- 
ences, or the amusements befitting a station in which 
he can no longer keep his place. It is his fate to-day ; 
it may be theirs to-morrow : and nothing can be more 
certain than that, if his present fate had been theirs, 
instead of his, he would have treated them in exactly 
the same manner as they are now treating him. 

If people would treat a downcome in this, its only 
true and philosophical light, their spirits and energies 
would be generally more at their command fur the 
retrieving of their affairs. Their first endeavour, 
after such an event, should be to shake off those very 
relations to society, the inevitable loss of which they 
are so apt to regret. They should at once adapt them- 
selves to their new circumstances, not only by a ready 
application to the humbler duties which may now de- 
volve upon them, but by a sobering and mortifying of 
their minds to the gayer world they have left. A 
change of scene is often advantageous in such cases : 
it removes the party at once from the observation of 
those who knew them in their better days, and whose 
changed consideration is generally the most painful 
circumstance attending a loss of fortune. But, even 
without this, we see nothing to prevent the unfortu- 
nate from experiencing a considerable degree of hap- 
piness in their new course of life. An honourable 
person, endeavouring to fulfil such duties as fall to 
him, and comporting himself with a proper regard to 
his position in society, will always obtain as much of 
the respect of the world as any individual in ordinary 
circumstances can expect to gain—perhaps more than 
he formerly acquired, when he was merely dispensing 
to a few of its denizens the good things which fortune 
had yielded to him. If men would reflect upon the 
superticiality of the respect which they gained for 
what they had, as compared with the solidity of that 
which they obtain for what they do, they would feel 
less embarrassment in endeavouring to accommodate 
themselves to declining circumstances; they would 


-dismiss all remembrance of the former from their 


minds, as the light and valueless accompaniment of 
fortune in whatever persons invested; and cousole 
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themselves with the latter, as the expression of one 
of the better sentiments of human nature—estimation 
of real merit. But, after all, the best effect of a down- 
come is, when it teaches us how unsafe we are, under 
all circumstances, in relying too much for our current 
enjoyments upon our fellow-creatures. Other men, 
we then see, are all bent singly and generally on their 
own advantage, and have but a very little share of 
either their sympathies or their goods to be distributed 
veyond their owncircle. Let us look chiefly to home 
for our enjoyments; the fellow-inhabitants of that holy 
place will never look down upon us for our misfortunes, 
but descend cheerfully along with us into the lower 
sphere where we are henceforth to move, and still en- 
deavour to make it as much a heaven as before. Let us 
look to our own minds for the joy of an approving con- 
science, and the support of those vigorous personal 
resolutions which alone can carry us over our difficul- 
ties. 


THE UPAS TREE. 

WE recollect when a few years ago there appeared, 
in one of the picture exhibitions in Edinburgh, a paint- 
ing by some celebrated artist representing the upas 
tree of Java, which was delineated with all the appa- 
rent horrid reality of nature. It appeared to grow in 
the midst of a gloomy, barren desert, surrounded by 
rocks; nothing that breathed or vegetated seemed to 
be within its influence ; and in the foreground, in the 
vicinity of the noxious tree, lay the whitening bones 
of those unfortunate wretches who had been compelled 
by the savage laws of the country to visit the spot. 
This picture, which was considered so true to nature, 
and was calculated so much to draw on the sympathies 
of the spectators, pretended to be a representation on 
canvass of the popular story told of the famous Upas. 
It is related that this wonderful tree, which grew only 
in a certain part of the island of Java, in the East In- 
dies, was held in high estimation for the poison which 
exuded from it, and was valuable to the king of the 
country for the purpose of poisoning his arrows used 
in warfare. But the procuring of this poison, it seems, 
was a matter of much difficulty, for the noxious va- 
pour from the tree had the power of killing ail who 
approached. Criminals only were therefore employed 
in this dreadful service. Of these, several every year 
were sent, with a promise of pardon and reward if they 
procured the precious puisonous gum. Hooded in 
leathern cases, with glass eyelet-holes, and secured as 
much as possible from the foul effluvia of the air they 
were to breathe, they undertook this melancholy jour- 
ney, travelling always with the wind. About one 
in ten escaped death, and had the good fortune to 
bring away a little box of this direful commodity ; 
and was thereupon released from further punishment. 

This has long been a pretty story for writers of fic- 
tion, poets, painters, and the credulous of all classes, 
and, like many stories relating to things remote either 
as to time or place, it passed current as true, till it 
was at length scientifically examined in these matter- 
of-fact days, and found to be altogether false, though 
most likely originating in the circumstance of there 
being different trees of a poisonous quality in Java. 
The credit of exposing the nonsensical tales so long 
told of the upas, belongs to Dr Thomas Horsfield, 
who wrote an essay on the _ trees of Java, ad- 
dressed to the Honourable Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
the lieutenant-governor of the place ; and the author 
states his satisfaction in being able to give a faithful 
description of the supposed upas, from personal ob- 
servations made on the spot where it grows.® 

The tree, says he, which produces the poison, is 
called Antshar, and grows in the eastern extremity 
of the island, in the district of Blambangan, as well 
as in various other parts of Java, and belongs to the 
class M ia of Li It is one of the largest 
trees of the forest, the stem being cylindrical and 
age pee and rising, completely naked, to the 
wi 


t of sixty, seventy, or eighty feet. Itis covered 

a whitish bark, slightly bursting in longitudinal 
furrows. Nearthe ground, the bark isin old trees more 
than half an inch thick, and, upon being wounded, it 
ids plentifully the milky juice from which the cele- 
rated pvison is prepared. A p re, or incision, 
being made in the tree, the juice or sap appears ooz- 
ing out, of a yellowish culour, somewhat frothy, from 
old pane om and nearly white, from young ones. 
When exposed to the air, its surface becomes warm. 
The consistence very much resembles milk, only it is 
thicker and more viscid. This sap is contained in the 
true bark, and a cupful may soon be obtained from a 
large tree. Theinner bark being washed and bruised, 
furnishes a coarse stuff, suitable to make a dress for 
the natives, but one by no means agreeable, from the 
deleterious irritating quality of the stuff. The ant- 
shar has short boughs at the top, and flowers spring 
from the extremity of the branches. It may be not 


* We quote from the abridged account mm Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder’s new edition of Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. 


only approached, but ascended with safety. It de- 
lights in a fertile and not very elevated soil, and is 
only found in the largest forests. Like the trees in 
its neighbourhood, it is on all sides surrounded by 
shrubs and plants; and in no instance did Dr Hors- 
field observe the ground about it naked or barren. 
The largest tree he met with in Blambangan was so 
closely environed by the other trees and shrubs com- 
mon in the forests, that it was with difficulty he could 
approach it. Several vines and climbing shrubs, in 
complete health and vigour, adhered to it, and as- 
cended to nearly half its height ; so that he could not 
help being forcibly struck with the egregious misre- 
presentations in the usual accounts of this poisonous 


tree. 

Dr Horsfield also describes a poisonous shrub of 
Java, called the Tshittik ; but we need not here pay 
any attention to it, and rather proceed to notice the 
process of Prepering the poison of the antshar, and 
its effects. The Doctor got an old Javanese, cele- 
brated for his skill. to perform the preparation. About 
eight ounces of the juice, which had been collected 
the preceding evening, in the usual manner, and pre- 
served in the joint of a bamboo, was carefully strained 
into a bowl. The sap of a variety of native sub- 
stances, including common onion and garlic, was then 
poured in. A quantity of finely pounded black pepper 
was then added, and the mixture stirred. The pre- 
parer then took an entire pint of the Capsicum fruti- 
cosum, or Guinea pepper, and having opened it, he 
carefully separated a single seed, and placed it in the 
fluid, in the middle of the bowl. The seed immedi- 
ately began to reel round rapidly, now forming a re- 
gular circle, then darting towards the margin of the 
cup, with a perceptible commotion on the surface of the 
liquor, which continued aboutone minute. Being com- 
pletely at rest, the same quantity of pepper was again 
added, and another seed of the capsicum laid on, as 
before. A similar commotion took place in the fluid, 
but in a less degree, and the seed was carried round 
with diminished rapidity. The same quantity of pep- 
per was added a third time, when a seed of the capsi- 
cum being carefully placed in the centre of the fluid, 
it remained quiet, forming a regular circle about it- 
self, in the fluid, resembling the halo of the moon. 
This is considered as a sign that the preparation of 
the poison is complete. 

A number of experiments were hence tried by the 
doctor, with the oopas thus prepared. “ A dog of mid- 
dling size was wounded in the muscles of the thigh 
with an arrow that had been immersed in the newly 
prepared oopas, and had been exposed to the air one 
night. In three minutes he seemed uneasy ; he trem- 
bled, and had occasional twitchings ; his hair stuod 
erect ; he had an alvine discharge. An attempt was 
made to oblige him to walk, but he could with diffi- 
culty support himself. In eight minutes he began to 
tremble violently, the twitching continued, and his 
breathing was hasty. In twelve minutes he extended 
his tongue and licked his jaws; he soon made an at- 
tempt to vomit. In thirteen minutes he had violent 
contractions of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, 
followed by vomiting of a yellowish fluid. In fifteen 
minutes the vomiting recurred. In sixteen minutes, 
he was almost unable to support himself, and he had 
violent contraction of the abdominal muscles. In 
seventeen minutes, he threw himself on the ground, 
his respiration was laborious, and he vomited a frothy 
matter. In nineteen minutes, violent retching took 
place, with interrupted discharge of a frothy matter 
from his stomach. In twenty-one minutes he had spasms 
of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, his breathing 
was very laborious, and the frothy vomiting con- 
tinued. In twenty-four minutes he was in apparent 
agony, turning and twisting himself, rising up and 
lying down, and throwing up froth. In twenty-five 
minutes he fell down suddenly, ser d, extended 
his extremities, which were convulsed, and had a 
second alvine discharge, the froth falling from his 
mouth. In the twenty-sixth minute he died. On 
dissecting the animal, about five minutes after death, 
the abdomen was opened, and a small quantity of se- 
rous fluid was found in thecavity ; the liver, intestines, 
and other viscera, were natural. In the stomach, a 
yellowish frothy mucilage was found adhering to the 
internal coat, which was contracted into wrinkles. 
In the thorax, the lungs were of a florid colour, and 
gorged with blood, the pulmonary vessels exhibiting 
through their coats a florid sanguinary fluid.” A 
smaller dog, similarly wounded, died in fourteen mi- 
nutes ; a mouse in ten minutes ; a monkey in seven 
minutes; and a cat in fifteen minutes. 

“ The thirteenth experiment was made on an ani- 
mal of the ox tribe in common domestic use in Java, 
called kerbow by the Javanese, and buffalo by the 
Europeans. He was full grown, and in perfect health 
and vigour. Having been well secured, he was 
wounded by a dart somewhat larger than those used 
in the other experiments, covered about twenty-four 
hours before by the oopas from Blambangan. The 
wound was eal in the internal muscles of the thigh, 
in an oblique manner, the skin having been previously 
divided to admit the weapon freely. The animal be- 
ing in some degree loosened, the dart was extricated 
about one minute after the puncture. About six grains 
of the poison seemed toadhere to the wound. On the 
tenth minute the respiration was somewhat increased 
and heavy. In twenty minutes he had a copious al- 
vine Saher, a watery fluid flowed from his nos- 
trils, and he showed sume symptoms of drowsiness. 


In thirty minutes he had an increased flow of saliva, 


which dropped from his mouth; heextended his tongue 
and licked — his respiration became laborious; 
his pectoral muscles acted with violence, and the ab. 
dominal muscles were strongly contracted above the 
pelvis. His motions were slow and difficult.. His 
muscular exertions were much diminished, and he ex- 
hibited great fatigue, accompanied by restlessness ; all 
these Symptoms gradually increased until the sixtieth 
minute. His hair stood erect ; unable to support him. 
self, he lay down ; he had contractions of the extremi- 
ties ; the abdominal and pectoral muscles were more 
violently convulsed, and the respiration was more la- 
borious. The restlessness rapidly increased ; having 
risen with difficulty, he quickly jay down again ex- 
hausted and panting, the flow of saliva from his mouth 
continuing. In seventy-five minutes he extended his 
tongue, and made an attempt to vomit; his extremi- 
ties trembled ; he rose and threw himself down again 
suddenly, extending his head. On the eightieth mi- 
nute the saliva flowed in streams from his mouth, 
— with oe =. retched violently, with ex- 
ive convulsive action of his pectoral muscles, 
unable to vomit; he appeared in great agony. = 
ninety minutes he extended his head in strong cou- 
vulsions, and trembled; the hair stood erect; he 
had again an alvine discharge; the breathing be- 
came more laborious, and the muscles of the ab- 
domen and breast acted with excessive violence. 
The agony increasing, he rose for a few seconds, but, 
unable to support himself, he felldown again. Inthe 
hundred and tenth minute, having made an attempt 
to rise, he fell down head foremost, with convulsions 
of the extremities and head; he groaned violently ; 
the respiration was much impeded, and recurred at 
4 of In the hundred and 
wentieth minute he lay in great groaned, bel- 
lently convulsed. In one hundred and twenty-five 
minutes he was entirely exhausted ; the breathing 
returned after long intervals ; and in the hundred aud 
thirtieth minute he died convulsed. Fifteen minutes 
after the motions of life had ceased, Dr Horsfield 
opened the cavities of the abdomen and breast: the 
stomach was immensely distended with air; and the 
vessels of all the viscera of the abdomen were injected 
~~ distended with blood.” 
ith this experiment as to the strength of the 

son of the antshar, we may prt Age 
the famed upas of Java, whose deadly sap, on being 
insinuated into the bodies of animals, appears to be 
productive of much greater torment to the unhap 
victims, than is seen to be the case with the Wou 
poison of Demerara, which our readers wi!] recollect 
was described in the third number of our Journal. 


LA ROSIERE, 
OR THE TRIUMPH OF GOODNESS. 

In France there is an old and very graceful cu 
called the fete of la Rosiere. On this occasion re 
in authority publicly present a garland of roses to 
the best and most beautiful girl in the village. This 
custom had its origin deep in national feeling and 
true morality; but, alas! wheresoever human pas- 
sions can creep in, they leave their slime upon the 
roses of life—the fete of la Rosiere, like other triumphs, 
too often becomes an affair of jealous rivalry and petty 
intrigue. 

Angelique Duroy was one of the very prettiest of 
her bewitching countrywomen. Her clear dark eye 
was neither flashing nor languid—it had a quiet, deep 
expression, brilliant yet thoughtful ; her complexion 
inclined to olive ; but the perpetual colour that mant- 
led there, gave her cheek the tempting ripeness of tro- 
pical fruit ; while the langhing dimples on either side 
came and went, like whirlpools in a sunny stream. 
Every thing in her look and motion argued an exu- 
berance of life and happiness. Her voice had the 
clear, gushing melody of the thrush, her little nimble 
graceful feet made one think of aswallow just ready to 
take wing; and altogether she was so small, so airy, 
So pretty, so gay, and so musical, that she interested 
all who saw her. 

The young men ail admired Angelique, because 
she was so lady-like and unaffected; the old people 
loved her because she was such a good child to her pa- 
rents, and always so kind and respectful to the »ged 
—while the children, when asked, were always ready 
to say, “we love Angelique best, because she is ai- 
ways so good-natured and obliging, and she knows 
how to make us so many pretty things.” Indeed, 
Angelique was famous for her ingenuity and industry. 
After examining any thing, she always found out how 
to do it without being taught ; and what she did, she 
always did well. The prettiest dresses and bonnets 
in the village were made by her; and her artificial 
flowers were so natural, that I think the very honey- 
bees would have been deceived by them. Some told 
her if she went to Paris she would make a fortune by 
her ingenuity ; but Angelique blushed, and said she 
had rather live with her good mother, than grow rich 
among strangers. 


It is strange this artless little French girl should 
have enemies ; for she never had an uncommon! 
pretty cap, or garland, that she was not perfectly wil 
ing to make her young companions one just like it, 
but great gifts, if borne ever so meekly, do exciteenvy 
—Angelique had her enemies. The daughter of the 
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Maire of the village was eight or nine years older 
than Angelique; and she never from her childhood 
idle, very haughty, and very jealous. It 
by her own tasteful industry, should be so much more 
admired than she was, with all her jewellery and 
Parisian finery. Besides, she had long been in love 
with the son of a wealthy proprietaire ; and this 
young man, when urged by his father to make suit to 
80 great an heiress, openly declared that his affections 
were engaged to Angelique. This made the father 
very angry—he it a boyish passion. “ Antoi- 
nette is the only child of the Maire, and he has im- 
mense wealth and high character; will you give up 
such an union, when father and daughter both evi- 
dently wish for it, merely for the sake of a pretty 
ything, a giddy little butterfly, like Angelique 

?” said he. 

The young man insisted that Angelique was as 
good as she was pretty ; and that she was also indus- 
trious, modest, and noble-hearted. ‘“ As a proof of 
it,” continued he, “ every one in the village, except 
Antoinette, says the Cure will crown her at the fete 

he proprietaire was a » wise, old man ; 
his neighbours called him odd, but his oddity was al- 
ways of a benevolent kind. ‘* Well, Jacques,” said 
he, “if think the girl has so many good qualities, 
besides her pretty looks, your choice will meet with 
my approbation. I know Angelique has r ’ 
refused to receive any attention from you without the 
knowledge and approbation of her mother and my- 
self—this speaks well—but how do you know that the 
young lady will smile upon your suit ?” 

Jacques looked down, blushed very slightly, hesi- 
tated—then looked up with an arch look, and said, 
“if she knew you gave your approbation, I at least 

t try.” 
he cla man smiled—‘ Well, well,” said he, “I 
see how it is. The girl, though not rich, is highly 
respectable. I will attend the fete of la Rosiere ; you 
shall dance with the crowned fair one ; and if | think 
she deserve this distinction, Angelique shall be to me 
as a daughter.” 

Jacques knelt down, and kissed his father’s hand 
with overflowing gratitude. He had not expected to 
gain his point so easily ; for he knew his father had 
very much set his heart upon joining his estates to 
those of the Maire. You are the best father in the 
world!” exclaimed he. ‘‘ You call me so, Jacques— 
the world will say I aman old fool ; but after all, what 
do we live for, if not for happiness ?” 

Away went young man, in the fulness of his 

, to impart the tidings to Angelique ; and she, above 

petty coquetry, heard it with unaffected delight. 

The fete of la Rosiere was anxiously awaited. 
Every body so often repeated that Angelique would 
certainly be crowned, for she was both the most beau- 
tiful and best; and, modest as she was, she could not 
help expecting it. The important day came—and 
who do you think was crowned ? Antoinette, the 
uly idle daughter of the Maire /—she was crowned 
tie best and most beautiful! The Maire gave agreat 
ball that night. Angelique went ; for she was above 
showing any resentment. She saw Jacques dancing 
with Ja Rosiere—she saw that his father observed 
her closely; and though she could not be gay, she 
was cheerfal and dignified. Antoinette whispered to 
her companions, “ See what buld airs she puts on: I 
should think she would be mortified, when she and 
all her friends have been boasting that she would be 
crowned.” The old proprietaire heard one or two 
such speeches as this, and he shook his head expres- 
sively. He disappeared from the room a short time. 

While he was gone, his sister, a maiden lady, came up 
to Angelique: ‘* My dear child,” said she, “there is 
something wrong about this affair ; all the village said 
you would be crowned.” ‘‘ My friends flattered me,” 
said Angelique, modestly: ‘I knew they thought 
more highly of me than I deserved.” But think 
of crowning Antoinette!” continued the lady; “ such 
an ugly, sluttish thing as she is !"” 

“ Her dress is very becoming,” said Angelique; 
“and I think she is the best dancer in the room :” 
the tears came to her eyes - she suid this; for 
Jacques was again dancing with /a iere, and her 
of Provence roses was very 

Angelique retired very early that night—not with. 
out a kind look from Jacques, and an expression of 

benevolent approbation from the old ietaire and 
his maiden sister. As soon as she reached her own 
little bedroom, she knelt down, and, bursting into 
tears, prayed that all envious and repining thoughts 
might be subdued within her heart. The prayer 
proved to be a strength and a consolation ; and she 
soon sunk to sleep as sweetly as an infant. 

Jacques came the next day. He was loud in his 
complaints. He said the whole village was indignant 
about it. Much good might the crown of roses du 


Intel 


Miss Antoinette! Nobody th t she deserved it. 
He knew one thing: the Maire had given the Curé 
a splendid suit of clothes just before Sete; and he 
himself had seen Antoinette’s diamond ring on his 


finger. Nowonder the Curé gave the crown toa rich 
man’s daughter. ‘“ Nay, I not think the Curé 
eould do so wrong as to take bribes from any body,” 
replied Angelique; “ and I beg you will not say so.” 
“ All the village think so,” replied Jacques; “ and 


they always will think so. I danced with her, be- 
cause my father said it would give offence if I did not, 
on such an occasion; but I will never dance with her 
again.” “I am sure she is one of the best dancers I 
ever saw,” answered Angelique. 
Nothing soothed by her gentleness, Jacques went 
away more indignant than ever that su good a girl 
should be thus wronged. 
A week or two after, a great ball was given by the 
ietaire. He himself called to invite Angelique ; 
and in the intervening time, hardly a day passed with- 
out his spending an hour or two at her parent’s dwell- 
ing. The more he saw of her, the more he was 
convinced that she was a good girl, and worthy of his 
son. When the evening of the ball arrived, Angel- 
ique and her family were received at his large mansion 
with distinguished kindness. “ Before the dancing 
begins, I have a whim to be gratified,” said the kind- 
hearted but eccentric old man, There was an uni- 
versal hum of assent among the assembly ; for the 
wealthy old landlord was very popular; and a pro- 
position of his could at any time be carried by accla- 
mation in the village. The old gentleman smiled, 
and, holding up a wreath of roses and orange. buds, 
he said, “ there were once two Popes in the church ; 
why should there not betwocrowned /a Rosiere ? Ashe 
spoke, he placed the garland on the headof Angelique. 
* I crown her, because I have proved that she cannot 
be tempted to speak ill of a rival,” said he ; “ the roses 
are my own gift—the orange-buds came from a younger 
hand.” Angelique blushed crimson ; for orange-buds 
form the bridal wreath in France. She feted up 
timidly ; Jacques was at her side, the music struck 
up, and the exulting lover led her to the dance amid 
the applauses of the guests. 

Angelique afterwards found that the good maiden 
lady had been instructed to try her generosity, and 
that the father of Jacques had been a concealed lis- 
tener to her replies. 

Antoinette was not invited to the proprietaire’s ball. 
He said he had learned instances of her art and sel- 
fishness, which had destroyed all esteem for her; but 
that he would not openly insult her by the triumph of 
one she had always tried to injure. 

Soon after, Angelique actually wore the white veil 
aud the orange-buds, to the village church, and the 
Maire and his daughter left a place where they had 
never been popular, and now were odious. By the 
influence of the proprietaire, anew Curé was appoint- 
ed before the next fete of la Rosiere.* 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

CRALBE, THE POET. 
Tue publication of a detailed life of this excellent 
poet, as the first volume of a series which is to con- 
tain a new edition of his works,+ furnishes us with 
the means of giving a Lrief account of him in this 
place. The volume from which we abridge, is the 
composition of his son, the Rev. George Crabbe, A.M., 
a clergyman of the English church, and whose per- 
sonal recollections of his father go back nearly fifty 
years. It is an exceedingly pleasing piece of bio- 
graphy, written in many places in a style which ap- 
proaches a higher walk in compcsition, and every 
way worthy to form part of a series of volumes des- 
tined to embrace th» Parish Register and the Tales 
of the Hall. 

Crabbe—the Poet of the Poor, as he has been termed 
—was himself originally a very poor man. He was 
born, December 24, 1754, in the small seaport of Ald- 
borough, on the coast of Suffolk, where his father 
held the situation of collector of the salt duties, or 
salt-master. The borough was one of the most 
wretched and forlorn of its kind, inhabited by a few 
seafaring men, pilots, and fishers; and the house in 
which the poet first saw the light, bears an appear- 
ance little superior to the cottage at Alloway, where 
another eminent poet of the poor was, about the same 
time, ushered into existence. The salt-master was a 
man of imperious temper and violent passions, but 

of intelligence superior to his neighbours ; 

and his wife seems to have been a woman of excellent 
sense, of modest and consistent piety, and the best 
dispositions. Under the eye of such parents, and 
mingling daily with the rough sons of the ocean—a 
witness of unbridled passions, and of manners remote 
from the sameness and artificial smoothness of po- 
lished society—Crabbe spent his earlier years. Like 
many other boys who have afterwards displayed an 
aptitude for study, he was remafkably awkward about 
| those manual offices and operations in which young 
people are generally expert. His father used to take 
im occasionally a-fishing in a boat, together with his 
younger brothers ; and sorely was his patience tried 
with the stupidity of the future poet. “ That boy,” 
he would y ‘must be a fool: John, and Bob, and 
Will, are all of some use about a boat; but what will 
that thing ever be good for?” Nevertheless, the salt- 
master did not, in time, fail to perceive that his eldest 
son possessed abilities of a different kind, and he ac- 
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lage; but as soon as he ‘vas able to read, he became 
in a great measure his own instructor. He devoured 
every kind of book and scrap of readir.g which came 
in his way, but especially works of fiction—those little 
stories about ghosts, witches, and fairies, which were 
then almost exclusively the literature of youth, and 
which, whatever else might be thought of them, 
served, no doubt, to strike out the first sparks of ima- 
gination in the mind of many a youthful poet. He 
was, moreover, a great listener to the old dames of 
the place, all of whom could tell strange stories either 
of real or fictitious life. His father, observing the 
bent of his inclinations, sent him to a school at Bun- 
gay, and afterwards to one of a superior kind at Stow- 
market, where he acquired the elements of a classical 
education, with the view of becoming a surgeon. The 
school at Stowmarket was attended in the evening, 
for writing, by some girls; and the tradition is, that 
Mr Crabbe’s first essay in verse was a stanza of dog- 
, cautioning one of these little damsels against 
ing too much elevated about a new set of blue 
ribands to her straw bonnet. 
After stuaning Sane school, some time elapsed ere 
a situation could be found for the young poet. The 
interval was employed in musings by the sea-beach, 
and studies both in books and in onan beings— 
mingled with certain humble and by no means agree- 
able duties, to which he was put by his father, in the 
warehouse on the quay at Slaughden. At length, an 
apprentice was wanted by a surgeon at Wickham. 
Brook, near Bury St Edmund’s ; and Crabbe, in his 
fourteenth year, proceeded, with feelings easily ima- 
gined in a low-spirited gentle lad, to seek a straige, 
perhaps a severe home. On approaching the house, 
after a melancholy and fatiguing journey, he was 
mortified to hear his master’s daughters exclaim, 
amidst a burst of laughter at his appearance, “ 
here’s our new ’prentice!” His professional duties 
were here mingled with the drudgery of a farm—for 
his master had more occupations than one—and he 
was the daily companion and bedfellow of the plough- 
boy. After three years, spent by no means in a plea- 
sant manner, he was removed, in 1771, to a more 
eligible situation at Woodbridge, where he concluded 
his apprenticeship four years after. While residing 
in this place, he became distinguished in a local circle 
as a writer of verses. There was then a Lady’s Ma- 
gazine, published by a Mr Wheble: and in this mis- 
cellany appeared the first efforts of his muse, none of 
which are deserving of note. His poetical tendencies 
were nursed by an attachment which he formed in 
his eighteenth year, to a Miss Sarah Elmy, then re- 
siding in the house of her uncle, a yeoman named 
Tovell, at the neighbouring village of Parham. Miss 
Elmy was a prudent and amiable young lady, quali- 
fied at once to inspire and criticise his song; and, 
some years after, in more propitious times, became 
the poet’s wife. When just about to conclude his 
apprenticeship, Mr Crabbe published, at Ipswich, bis 
first distinct book, “ Inebriety, a Poem, in thre- 
parts.” In this composition, published in his twenty. 
first r, are many traces of that nervous and ex. 
pressive style of poetry for which Mr Crabbe subse- 
quently so famous; but, as a publication, it 
met only the usual fate of such juvenile speculations. 
At the termination of his apprenticeship commenced 
that series of hardships and misfortunes which gives 
to the poet’s life its chief interest and value. On re. 
turning to Aldborough, he found his father unable ta 
advance his professional education any farther; and 
he had no alternative but to descend once more te 
those drudgeries in the warehouse on Slaughden quay, 
which he formerly so much abhorred. His father had 
now become a sot and a domestic tyrant; and violent 
and unseemly quarrels sometimes took place between 
him and the young poet, who, however, proved the 
chief comforter of his mother under the distresses of 
her latter years, part of which arose from her hus- 
band’s conduct, and part from a dropsical complaint 
with which she was afflicted. While daily engaged 
in piling butter and cheese on an open quay, in the 
dress of a common warebouseman, George Crabbe did 
not forget his attachment to the muse or to Miss 
Elmy: the hope of a permanent union with that 
young lady was what chiefly sustained his spirit un- 
der his present degradations, and enabled him finally 
to rise above them. After some time spent in this 
manner, his father made an effort to enable him to 
acquire some surgical knowledge in the London hos- 
pitals. ‘The young poet proceeded to the capital in a 
trading sloop, and spent ten mor.ths in a vain endea- 
vour to vbtain what was alike beyond his limited re- 
sources and his natural gifts. From the very first, 
he found himself deticient in that manual dexterity 
and ready sharpness of mind which are the first es- 
sentials in a surgeon. He nevertheless returned to 
Aldborough, and actually commenced practice, though 
with little or no success. The place was poor: ap 
expert and long-established rival by far the 
larger and better part of the practice; and Crabbe 
had that antipathy to his art which precluded im- 
provement. His general abilities appear at this time 
to have been respected by those able to judge of them ; 
but the prevailing opinion of him was, that he was a 
good-for-nothing and unpromising young man. Under 
all his misfortunes, he was solaced by the dreams of 
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the end of the year 1779, he formed the resolution— 
a desperate one, no doubt, but almost unavoidable— 
of proceeding to London, and commencing the career 
of a literary adventurer. 

By means of five pounds, which he requested and 

ned from Mr Dudley North, brother to the can- 
didate for Aldborough, he was enabled to carry his 
project into execution. He sailed for London, as for- 
merly, in a trading sloop, carrying with him a box of 
clothes, a case of surgical instruments, and three 
pounds in money. “Joining,” says his biographer, 
“ much of his father’s violence with a keen suscepti- 
bility of mortification, his mind must have been at 
times torn byt It passions; always tempered, 
however, by the exceeding kindness of his heart. 
There can scarcely be a more severe trial than for one 
conscious of general superiority to find himself an ob- 
ject of contempt, for some real and palpable defects. 
With a mind infinitely above his circumstances, he 
was yet incompetent to his duties, both in talent and 
knowledge ; and he felt that the opinion of the public, 
in this respect, was but too just. Nor were those the 
only trials he had to endure; but the strong and pain- 
ful feelings to which he was subjected in the very 
outset of life, however distressing then, were unques- 
tionably favourable to his educatioa as a poet, and his 
moral character as a man.” 

In London, Mr Crabbe was acquainted with only 
one family—that of a Mr Burcham, a linen-draper in 
Cornhill, whose wife had been the youthful friend of 
Miss Elmy. By these worthy people he was received 
with the greatest kindness, and invited to make the 
house his home whenever he chose. In order to be 
near them, he took lodgings with Mr Vickery, a hair- 
dresser near the Exchange. He first busied himself 
in’correcting and transcribing all the poetical pieces 
he had brought with him, and then made several at- 
tempts to contract with booksellers for their publi- 
cation. Had he been better acquainted with the 
world, he would have known that for a man of even 
considerable abilities to throw himself upon the 
world at once, with no hope but in the publication 
of his writings, especially in a distinct form, is the 
very height of imprudence: he would have rather 
sought some ordinary means of livelihood, how- 
ever humble, and, by the employment of his leisure 
only, endeavoured to acquire such a station in the 
literary world as to render subsistence certain. In 
a later day he might have perhaps gained his object 
by writing for the periodicals, which now afford a 
comparatively ready means of realising money from 
literary exertion. As might have been expected, the 
booksellers to whom he showed his poetical wares, 
even while acknowledging their merit, declined to take 
the risk of publishing what thev had little hope of 
selling. Only in one case did he find it possible to 
obtain a hearing from the public: a Mr Payne pub- 
lished for him a small quarto pamphlet containing 
* The Candidate, a Poem ;” which, though disparaged 
by the reviews, realised a trifle of profit—but of this the 
unfortunate author was deprived by the failure of his 
bookseller. His little stock of money soon became 
exhausted; his surgical instruments, books, and other 
little articles, went to the pawnbroker’s; he fell into 
debt with his landlord, and soon began to experience 
the greatest distress from want. His friend Burcham 
was still kind ; but an occasional meal, which was all 
his proud spirit would brook to receive, was insuffi- 
cient to support him. His son’s volume contains a 
journal of this period of his life, in which the unhappy 
bard commemorated, for the future perusal of his mis- 
tress, every little incident of his life, every sensation 
of distress, disappointment, and resignation. 

When every hope of immediate support from pub- 
lishing had failed, he adopted an expedient which, 
though then perhaps considered more proper than 
it would be now, must still be in a great measure 
attributed to his imperfect acquaintance with the 
world. He addressed parcels of his poems, in ma- 
nuscript, to various noblemen of high political sta- 
tion, accompanied by letters in which he candidly 
explained the pressing nature of his wants, and 
claimed such pecuniary assistance as they might 
think his compositions entitled him to. Lords Shel- 
burne and North, and the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
were addressed by him in this manner, without suc- 
cess. His letters were either altogether disregarded, 
or coldly alluded to in a formal answer. It was early 
in 1781, and when reduced to nearly the last degree of 

edness, that some “ propitious influence,” as 
he himself calls it, impelled him to make a last effort 
of this kind with Edmund Burke—“ one of the first 
of Englishmen, and, in the capacity and energy of his 
mind, one of the greatest of human beings.” The 
letter, in this instance, contained a brief and modest 
account of himself—of his poetical attempts, his re- 
pulses, his misery—concluding with the following 
most affecting sentences :— 

“Can yon, sir, in any degree, aid me with pro- 
priety ? Will you ask any demonstrations of my vera- 
pa | ? Ihave imposed upon myself, but I have been 

Ity of no other imposition, Let me, if possible, 
nterest your compassion. I know those of rank and 
fortune are teased with frequent petitions, and are 
compelled to refuse the requests even of those whom 
they know to be in distress: it is, therefore, with a 
distant hope I ventured to solicit such favour; bat 

wil forgive me, sir, if you do not think proper to 
Talleve. It is impossible that sentiments like yours 


can proceed from any but a humane and generous 
heart. 

T will call‘upon you, sir, to-morrow ; and if I have 
not the happiness to obtain credit with you, I must 
submit to my fate. My existence is a pain to myself, 
and every one near and Gear to me are distressed in 
my distresses. My connections, once the source of 
happiness, now embitter the reverse of = fortune, 
and I have only to hope a speedy end to a life so un- 
promisingly begun; in which (though it ought not 
to be boasted of) I can reap some consolation from 
looking to the end of it.” 

Mr Burke, though at this time engaged in the very 
front of a keen political warfare, instantly lent atten- 
tion to the claims of the young poet. He read and 
approved the verses, sent for the bard, and, being 
much pleased with his appearance and manners, at 
once received him as an honoured guest into his 
house. ‘ He went into Mr Burke’s room,” says his 
son, “a poor young adventurer, spurned by the opu- 
lent and rejected by the publishers, his last shilling 
gone, and all but his last hope with it: he came out 
virtually secure of almost all the good fortune that, 
by successive steps, afterwards fell to his lot—his ge- 
nius acknowledged by one whose verdict could not be 
questioued—his character and manners appreciated 
and approved by a noble and capacious heart, whose 
benevolence knew no limits but its power—that of a 
giant in intellect, who was, in feeling, an unsophi 
ticated child—a bright example of the close aflinity 
between superlative talents, and the warmth of the 
generous affections. Mr Crabbe had afterwards many 
other friends, kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted 
him in his professional career ; but it was one hand 
alone that rescued him when he was sinking. In re- 
flecting upon the consequences of the letter to Burke 
—the happiness, the exultation, the inestimable bene- 
fits that resulted to my father—ascribing, indeed, my 
own existence to that great and good man’s conde- 
scension and prompt kindness—I may be pardoned 
for dwelling upon that interview with feelings of gra- 
titude which I should but in vain endeavour to ex- 
press.”—To be concluded in neat paper. 


THE POTTED CAT. 

AN ANECDOTE FOR THE COTTAGE FIRESIDE. 
Sanpy CAMPBELL was a douce simple-looking lad of 
sixteen, with yellow hair, a ruddy complexivn, and a 
spice of latent waggishness lurking in his light-blue 
eyes, which frequently broke forth in practical jokes, 
and caused me aud his other schoolfellows to look 
upon him with a considerable degree of suspicion. 
Sandy's father bound him apprentice to a joiner, who 
lived at some considerable distance from his own 
dwelling, and at whose house he remained during the 
week, returning regularly on the sorely-wearied-for 
Saturday afternoon, to be a guest for the Sabbath in 
the well-ordered cottage of his thrifty mother, whose 
cleanliness was proverbial in the neighbourhood. There 
Sandy doubly enjoyed a comfort which he had been 
eariy taught to appreciate—namely, that of a neatly- 
dressed meal; for however cuarse the viands, he was 
assured of their being clean. Far different, indeed, 
was the case in the culinary preparations at his mas- 
ter’s house, where the virtue for which his mother 
was so famous was held in no reputation whatever, 
and where he often went without his dinuer, from his 
knowledge of the maguanimous contempt with which 
they considered such minor matters. But to come 
to the point. 

There happened, during the first months of Sandy’s 
sojourn at his master’s, to be about the house an an- 
cient cat of the feminine gender, who had been the 
mother of generations beyond all count or reckoning, 
and whose mottled fur, bearing the impress of many 
a hot cinder—drooping rat-like tail, slow gait, and 
grim aspect, told the melancholy story of the wane 
of her physical and intellectual powers: in short, 
she was in her dotage. This superannuated wretch 
lay eternally about the fireside, kicked hither and 
thither by every body who found her in their way. 
She was Sandy’s utter horror, and he had often sworn 
quietly that he wouid do for her, though restrained 
for a length of time from fulfilling his promise by a 
certain degree of reverence paid ber by his mistress, 
who often spoke of her as having come home with 
the providing, sixteen years before. 

One of the propensities of this aged tabby was par- 
ticularly abhorrent to her youthfulenemy. It is well 
known that the whole of the feline tribe are fond of 
warmth, which liking, in her partioular case, was in- 
creased in no small degree by the chilliness incident 
to her protracted term of life. But some idea may 
be formed of Sandy’s surprise and dismay, when, hav. 
ing sundry times observed, as it drew near dinner or 
supper-time, that she seemed unusually uneasy and 
perturbed in her mind, walking backward and for- 
ward, uttering the most impatient and querulous cries, 
he was led to watch her motions, and saw her, as 
soon as the potato-pot was emptied of its contents, 
and the housebold busy tooth and nail, jump into the 
warm kettle, and curl herself snugly up to enjoy a 
comfortable snooze, during which, no doubt, her fancy 
was regaled by visions of the sumptuvus banquets she 
had made on rats and mice lovg since eaten, or by 


— 


vivid recollections of the tit-bits she had stolen in the 


-| active days of her youth; which dreams of bliss she 


continued to enjoy till the heat of the pot was entirely 
exhausted. This behaviour of his old friend accounted 
most satisfactorily to Sandy for the large portions of 
her fleece with which he had sundry times been nearly 
choked in spite of all his precautions. This was no 
longer to be borne. So one night he’watched his op- 
es. and before puss retired from her settlement, 

e clapped the lid on the pot, and, hanging it on the 
crank, pushed it above the fire, and then, sitting 
quietly down in the ingle-neuk, he thrust his hands 
into his jacket-pockets, and presently began to drive 
his pigs to market in the various nasal notes of an ex- 
ceedingly sound sleep. It need not be told, however, 
that he was sufficiently awake to watch the progress 
of his mischievous trick. 

Meanwhile, the wretched object of his hatred, un. 
conscious of her translation from the floor to the fire, 
lay for a short time quiet enough, till the unusual de- 
gree of heat that began to sear her fleshless bones 
announced that her place of confinement was no longer 
the abode of luxurious ease she was wont to find it; 
and, as she began to bestir herself, many a distressed 
mew issued from the abdominal region of the pot. 
Sandy gave still more boisterous indications of the 
depth of his nap; but this did not prevent his mis- 
tress, who was moving about the house, from hearing 
the noise he was so anxious to drown, and who ever 
and anon uttered ejaculations, such as, ‘Od sake, 
where’s the cat? What ails the beast? Is she up 
the lum, think ye?” During these occasional sur- 
mises, the lid of the kettle had, it is true, bolted up 
many a time and oft; but the unsuspeeting dame, 
thinking these movements the effect of a little harm- 
less steam escaping from the dish-water Sandy had sv 
obligingly set on for her, troubled not herself about 
the matter. At length, when puss could suffer the 
pangs of her situation no longer, she made one last 
and desperate effort, which landed her clattering in 
the middle of the floor with the pot-lid upon her 
back, from which she sprang past the good wife, and, 
dashing like a thunderbolt through an under pane of 
the window, was never heard of more. Sandy, whose 
gravity now utterly forsook him, indulged in a most 
obstreperous and uncontrollable fit of laughter, until 
brought to himself, by receiving from his irritated 
mistress some heavy strokes on his pate with the 
wooden broth-ladle, which—let us inform our juvenile 
readers now heartily joining Sandy in his mirth—he 
well deserved. 


ADVENTURE OF A HIGHLAND OFFICER 
IN EGYPT. 

Att the world has heard of the landing of the brave 
72d Highland regiment in Egypt—how they scrambled 
through the surf like ducks, drew up in good order in 
frout of the hottest fire of the French, beat them, and 
took possession of the country. I had joined the 72d, 
just before their embarkation, with thirty of the 
bravest fellows, from my father's estate on Speyside, 
that ever wore the tartan. After our landing, these 
lads cheerfully waded, under the orders of their young 
chieftain, through all the oceans of sand which we 
traversed until we reached the Pyramids. 

“ Forty ages,” cried Bonaparte to his sun-dried 
legions, “ are looking down upon you from their 
summits!” Our colonel said nothing of the kind. 
“ Keep your step, my lads,” he cried out in Gaelic, 
“and don't stare at those great hills of stone, as if you 
had never seen Cairngorm or Ben Nevis. Seid suas !"’ 
he cried to the pipers; and they blew up the gather- 
ings of the different clans, like a Dutch concert per- 
formed by a thousand furies. On we dashed, High- 
landmen shoulder to shoulder; nothing could stand 
before us. At the sound of “ claymore !” the French 
flew before us like a whirlwind. Whether it was the 
sand which had blinded us, or the heat which had 
stupified us, [ know not; but a large body of Syrian 
horse in the pay of Bonaparte, in the fed of the 
charge, separated me and my thirty clansmen from 

e company of which | was ensign, and to which my 
men belonged. I shouted the war-cry of our clan ; 
and there was not a man of them who would not have 
given his life twice over for the son of their chief; but 
the odds were fearfully against ux—a whole squadron 
of powerful men and horses tu one-and-thirty High- 
land youths! Several of my fellows were wounded 
—none of them dangerously—beture we were finally 
overcome and disarmed. For two days they dragged 
us about, ‘in hunger and wretchedness, through the 
hot sands of the Desert, before 1 saw the heads of the 
brave ludx who had been my playfellows in infaney, 
my companions in early youth, and latterly my fel. 
low-soldiers, cut off one by one in cold blood by the 
crooked sabres of the Syrians. I suppose, as far as 
in such a moment I was capable of thinking, that, 
like Ulysses, I was reservea wo be sacriticed the last. 
But another fate awaited me. Mv jewelled dirk and 
gold epaulettes had acquainted them with my rank ; 
my foster-brother also wore the regimentuls of a ser- 
jeant; and they spared our lives, in expectation that 
a large ransom would be given for us. They now 
clad us in old worn-out garments of their own, shaved 
our heads, and decorated them with turbans more 
filthy than the dirtiest dishclout I ever beheld, mounted 
us upon asse>, and in this guise brought us three times 
under the walls of Cuiro, where part of the English 
army was, and tuen, from no uwtive «hich was per- 
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ceptible to us, dragged us back into the Desert. On 
the night of our return from the third of these ex- 
cursions, my young unformed constitution—for I was 
but sixteen—exhausted by hunger, fatigue, and grief, 
T had thrown myself un the sand, under the entrance 
of a sort of cavern, where our captors had deposited 
us, while they lay by the sides of their horses, and 
kept guard without ; when Ronald, my faithful foster- 
brother, approached, and whispered to me, “ Master 
Norman, there’s a woman at the other end of the 
hole, and she’s waving her hand and making signals 
to you.” I thought the poor fellow had become de- 
lirious from his sufferings ; but, after looking steadily 
for some moments in the direction which he pointed 
out, I saw, by the clear starlight which penetrated 
the cave, a female figure, who certainly did appear 
endezvouring to attract my attention. I did not hesi- 
tate for a moment to advance towards her, for it was 
impossible that our condition could be made much 
worse than it was: she took me by the hand, and 
tly drew me through an opening in the rock, 
Ronald keeping close behind me. For a few moments 
we crept after her, amidst an intolerable choking sort 
of steuch and dust, through what seemed crumbling 
t what I afterwards ascertained to be the 
remnants of mummies and their cerements—when we 
inhaled better air, and found ourselves in an apart- 
ment cut out of the solid rock, lighted by a torch 
formed of the resinous swaddlings of thedead. It was 
inhabited by our protectress, her husband, and fa- 
mily, who were Coptic Christians, descendants, as 
their flat negro faces and woolly hair testified, of the 
original inhabitants of the land of Egypt. They now 
found a dwelling in the tombs of the people who had 
plundered their forefathers, and means of support by 
the traffic which they made of their embalmed bodies. 
My brother officers had employed them to ascertain 
my fate; and for some days they had followed and 
watched the savages who had us in their power, before 
an opportunity offered to effect our release: we re- 
mained with them in concealment for a few days, un- 
til the Syrians had left the neighbourhood, when they 
guided us to Cairo, where we were hailed as, what in 
fact we were, men risen from the grave. I amply re- 
warded the Copts; and of my travels in the desert, 
little traces now remain but the recollection of the 
wntimely fate of my brave and unfortunate claus- 
men. 


PAISLEY. 

Paistey is a town of great antiquity, but it has 
risen into importance ouly in modern times, and is 
now esteemed the third largest town in Scotland, the 
two more populous keing Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
This very flourishing seat of manufactures occupies 
a pleasant situation in che county of Renfrew, on the 
vanks of the White Cart river, at the distance of 
about seven miles south-west from Glasgow, and is 
therefore placed within the sphere of the great trad- 
ing district on the Clyde. Paisley originated in the 
establishment ofa richly endowed abbey, in the twelfth 
ceutury ; butso slow was its rise as a town, that about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century it consisted 
of only one principal street, with a few lanes and old 
buildings on the west bank of the Cart, at the buse 
of asloping eminence. The union of England and 
Scotland, however, gave it an impetus, by opening up 
the trade of the country; and from this auspicions 
era it gradually increased in size. In recent times, 
as the trade of the place grew in consequence, it has 
heen greatly extended and improved, both as to its 
streets and individual houses, and in 1831 the burgh 
and suburbs included a population of 57,466. 

Both the trade and manufactures of Paisley originated 
in obscure and small beginnings, but their progress in 
some periods has been astonisuingly rapid. The ear- 
liest branch of manufacture for which Paisley became 
distinguished, was linen thread, and the person who 
introduced it had previously been brought into notice 
vy the superstition of the times. In the year 1697, 
Christian Shaw, a girl of eleven years of age, daughter 
to the Laird of Barragan, having had a quarrel with 
a maid-servant. pretended to be bewitched by her. By 
degrees, a great many persons were implicated in the 
guilt of the servant, and no fewer than twenty were 
condemned, of whom five suffered death by fire on 
the Gallow Green of Paisley. The young lady whose 
folly or crime occasioned this infamous transaction, 
afterwards acquired a remarkable dexterity in spin- 
ning fine yarn. The then Lady Blantyre carried a 
parcel of her thread to Bath, and disposed of it advan. 
tageously tosome manufacturers of lace; and this was 
probably the first thread made in Scotland that had 
passed the Tweed. The business was afterwards fa- 
cilitated and extended by means of a relative in Hol- 
land. After commencing some of the most extensive 


* We nave received the above anecdote through such a chan- 
nei as assures us of its authenticity. 


manufactures hitherto known in Scotland, Miss Shaw 
became the wife of the minister of Kilmaurs. 

Not long after the Union, when a free trade was 
opened with England, the spirit of manufacture began 
to show itself in the construction and sale of other 
fabrics. The persons who chiefly settled here as ma- 
nufacturers or dealers, consisted of a set of men who 
at one time were very numerous and useful, both in 
Scotland and England. These were pedlars or tra- 
velling merchants, many of whom having frequented 
Paisley as their staple, and having gained a little 
money in their trade, came to settle in that town, and 
bought up large quantities of its manufactures, which 
they vended amo..g their friends and correspondents 
in England. Afterwards the mercharts in Glasgow 
found their account in purchasing these goods, and 
sending them both to London and fureign markets. 
Such was the mode of trading soon after the Union 
till 1760. ‘The different articles of the trade were at 
first coarse checkered linen cloth ; afterwards checked 
linen handkerchiefs, some of them fine and beautifully 
variegated. ‘These were succeeded by fabrics of a 
lighter and more fanciful kind, consisting not only of 
plain lawns, but likewise of those that were striped 
or checked with cotton, and others ornamented by a 
great variety of figures. ‘lowards the end of the 
above-mentioned period, the making of linen gauze 
was a considerable branch of trade in Paisley; and 
before the middle of it, the new species of manufac- 
ture, namely, the linen thread above noticed, had made 
great progress. 

About the year 1760, the making of silk gauze was 
first attempted in Paisley, in imitation of that of spital- 
fields in London. The success was beyond the most 
Sanguine expectations of those who engaged init. The 
inventive spirit, and the patient application of the 
workmen ; the cheapness of labour at the time, and 
the skill and taste of the masters, gave it every ad- 
vantage for being naturalised there. The consequence 
was, that nice and curious fabrics were devised, and 
such a vast variety of elegant and richly-ornamented 
gauze was issued from the place, as to outdo every 
thing of the kind that had formerly appeared. Spital- 
fields was obliged to relinquish the manufacture, and 
companies came from London t» carry it on in Pais- 
ley, where it prospered and increased wo an incon- 
ceivable extent. It not only became the great dis- 
tinguished manufacture of that town, but it filled the 
country around to the distance of twenty miles; and 
the gentlemen engaged in it had not only warehouses 
in London ard Dublin, but correspondents upon the 
Continent, and shops for vending their commodities in 
Paris. In 1784, the manufacture of silk gauze, lawn 
aud linen gauze, and white sewing thread, amounted 
to the value of L.579,185, 16s. 6d., and no fewer than 
26,484 persons were employed. Since that epoch, the 
gauze trade has declined, and at present it employs 
few hands. On its depression rose the manufacture 
of cotton thread, cambric, and similar goods. Shawls 
of silk and cotton, and also of silk mixed with merino 
wool, have for several vears, under the names of scarfs 
aud plaids, as well as that of shawls, been extensively 
manufactured here, and sell at prices varying from 
Gs. and 7s. to L.15 each. Some yezrs ago, chenille 
shawls, composed who.ly of silk, began to be made. 
Since that period, Cantun crape-shawls and handker- 
chiefs have been introduced, and form an ingenious 
and elegant branch of manutactures. Various kinds 
of silk gauze, with Persians, and velvets, are also now 
made here: and for the weaving of the different fabrics 
the loom has been subjected to great improvements. 
In the town and Abbey parish, exclusive of the large 
village of Johnstone, there were iately three cotton- 
spinning mills, and seven or eight thread mills; two 
steam-loom factories; six flour mills; a calico print- 
ing work; many bleaching works and dye-houses ; 
three breweries, and two distillenes ; several timber 
vards; and several iron and brass foundries ; an alum 
and copperas work ; a soap work ; ten-yard, &c. An 
idea of the present extent of manufactures, in compa- 
rison with what it was ninety years since, may be 
obtained trom the fact, that, while the whole of the 
manufactures in 1760 amounted w L.15,000, the an- 
nual computed value of the goods made in and around 
the town a few years ago was a milliuu aud a half 
sterling. 

There is a canal betwixt Paisley and Glasgow, and 
trade finds another outlet by meuns of the Cart river, 
which joins the Clyde, and may be navigated by small 
vessels. Letween Paisley and Giasyow there is a 
constant communication by stage-coaches and other 
vehicles. It is gratifying to notice that the taste, 
abilities, and general intelligence of the inhabitants 
of this large and deservedly thriving town, contradict 
the too commonly received opinion, that an ordent 
pursuit of trade and manufactures is inimical to the 
cultivation of intelligence end literary habits. Many 
of the artizans of Paisley, like those of Glasgow, are 
distinguished by their laudable desire to improve their 
minds by reading, and support a library and several 
reading rooms. The people in geveral are exceedingly 
well-informed in most branches of useful knowledge, 
and invariably take a lively interest in the passing 

litical events of the day. Paisley may also boast of 

aving been the residence or birth-place of men of 
distinguished genius and reputation. The celebrated 
Dr Witherspoon, before his emigration, was minister 
of the parish, and here wrote some of his best works; 
and Wilson, the ornithvlogist of America, and Tanna- 
hill, the author of several beautiful Scottish songs, 


were both natives of the town. The pressof Paisleve 
is likewise not without its merits. For some time » 
respectable and clever periodical was published, ei.- 
titled the Paisley Magazine. A weekly newspaper, 
called the Paisley Advertiser, is published every Sa- 
turday morning ; and a variety of minor publications 
have of late years issued from the press. We need 
hardly say, in conclusion, that Paisley possesses a 
1 ber of beneficiary and other useful institu- 
tions and associations characteristic of an advanced 
state of society. 


EDUCATION. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
WE are enabled, by Mr Combe’s obliging permission, 
vo lay a farther extract from his recently published Lec- 
tures before our readers. His views on the subject 
of Classical Literature are, it will be observed, very 
strong, but not more so than is called for by the too 
exclusive attention which is paid to that branch of 
study in the most of our schools. 

From the point where we broke off in our former ex- 
tract, the accomplished writer proceeds to consider the 
question, Whether man can be brought by any means 
nearer perfection than he is at present. He does not 
pretend, he assures us, to assign any degree of perfec- 
tion as likely to be arrived at by man ;, but, “ on dis- 
passionately comparing,” says he, “‘ the enjoyments 
of the inferior creatures, in relation to their natures, 
with the past and present enjoyments of the human 
race, in relation to their superior capacities, I fear that 
man does not surpass them to the extent which he ought 
to do, if he made a proper use of the means fairly in his 
power, of promoting his own happiness. Comp: 
the civilised Christian inhabitants of modern Euro; 
with the ignorant, ferocious, iilthy, and helpless sa- 
vages of New South Wales, we perceive a vast ad- 
vance; but I do not believe that the limits of attain. 
able perfection have yet been reached even by the 
best of Enrope’s sons. All, therefore, that I venture 
to hope for is, that man, by the proper employment of 
the means presented to him, may arrive at last at a 
condition of enjoyment of his mortal existence, as 
great, in relativn tohis rational nature, as that of the 
lower animals is in relation to their natures. This is 
no more than saying that the Creator has made man 
as perfect as a reasonable being, as He has made the 
lower animals perfect as instinctive creatures. 

T trust, then, that most will now concur with me 
in thinking, that if man, by his constitution, be an 
intelligent and improveable being, he must be taught 
knowledge, and trained to apply it, as the first stage 
in his progress towards enjoyment. In other words, 
he must be educated. 

Let us inquire, then, into the present condition of 
education, and afterwards consider how it may be im- 
proved. 

Suppose a young man to receive what is by many 
held to be a sufliciently good education—to have beeu 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, Latin, and a lit- 
tle Greek—and to be then sent into the world—What 
will be the amount of his attainments? The acquire- 
ivenits just mentioned appear considerable, and I am 
far from undervaluing them. They are the insiru- 
ments, by the diligent use of which much useful and 
practical knowledge may be attained; but in them- 
selves they do not constitute such knowledge. A few 
observations are necessary to elucidate this proposi- 
tion. 

First, In rd to language in general, and what 
are termed ‘the learned languages’ in particular, 1 
remark, that we may have an extensive knowledge of 
things, and few words by which to express it. Thus, 
a self-taught artizan often advances far into the prin- 
ciples and practice of his art before he has read bouks 
and become acquainted with terms to designate the vb- 
jects and operations with which he is familiar. He 
has more ideas than words; and this is a great evil, 
for he cannot communicate his knowledge, or receive 
instruction from others, by books. Other individuals, 
however, have more words than ideas ; which also is 
very inconvenient; for they have the means of com. 
municating knowledye, but lack kuowledge tu 
municate ; they are great scholars, but can teach 
mankind no practical art or science. 

Words are mere arbitrary signs for expressing feel. 
ings and ideas in the mind; and the best condition of 
an individual is to possess ample ideas, and an equally 
extensive stock of words. It is better, however, to 
have ten ideas, and only ten words to express them, 
although all the words should belong to one language, 
than to have only one idea, and ten words in as many 
different languayes fur communicating it. For exam. 
ple, a monk, who has only seen a horse passing by the 
window of his cell, may know that this animal is 
named in Greek, hippos; in Latin, équus; in Eng- 
lish, a horse; in French, cheval; in Italian, cavallo ; 
in German, pferd; and, by some persons, he may be 
supposed to be, in consequence, highly learned. He 
is indeed considerabiy learned, but unfortunately not 
on the subject of the horse itself, but only on the 
names by which it is designated in different countries. 
His stock of REAL knowledge would'‘be only that 
which he had picked up by looking at the creature 
through the winduw, and would not be in the slight- 
est degree increased by the acquirement ot tnese siz 
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words to express the name of the animal. His original 
Notion of a horse, whatever it was, would continue 
unextended and unimproved by all these additions to 
its names. The person of a man is neither stronger, 
taller, nor more graceful, because he possesses six 
suits of clothes, than it would be if he had only one ; 
and so itis with the mind. A youth, trained in a 
stable-yard, whose attention had been directed to the 
various qualities necessary to constitute a good hack- 
ney, hunter, or race-horse, and who knew its name 
oir in his mother-tongue, would be far superior, as 
a practical judge of horses, to the monk. He would 
excel him in selecting, employing, managing, and 
rearing horses. He would ideas about the 
animal itself—would know what points were good and 
what bad about it; how it would work in different 
situations; how it would thrive on particular kinds 
of food ; and in what manner it ought habitually to 
be treated, so gs to obtain the most complete deve- 
lopement of its natural powers. This is tical 
knowledge : uaintance with words is ning. 
Hitherto education has been conducted too much on 
the principle of looking at the world only out of the 
window of the school and the college, and teaching 
the names of the beings and things therein contained, 
in a variety of languages, to the neglect of the study 
of the beings and things themselves ; whereas man, as 
a creature destined for action, fitted to control nature 
to some extent, and, beyond this, left to accommodate 
his conduct to its course, requires positive knowledge 
of creation, its elements and laws, and has little use 
for words which go beyond the stock of his ideas. 
Language, however, is not to be depreciated or de- 
spised. Man is obviously formed to live in society ; 
his happiness is vastly increased by co-operation and 
interchange of ideas with his fellows ; and language, 
oral and written, is his natural medium of communi- 
cation. It is of first-rate importance to every indivi- 
dual, therefore, to possess not only words for all his 
ideas and emotions, but such expertness in using them 
in speech and writing, as may enable him readily and 
successfully to convey to other minds the precise im- 
pressions existing in his own. ing in view, 
therefore, that notions of things are of first-rate uti- 
lity, and that language is of value only as a means of 
commmunicating what we know and feel, we may pro- 
ceed to inquire into the value of Greek and Latin as 
elements of education. The history of their intro- 
duction into schools, and of the circumstances which 
> alg their past high estimation, merits our atten- 


The Greeks and Romans were the earliest nations 
in Europe who attained to civilization ; in other words, 
they were the first who so far cultivated their mental 
faculties as to acquire numerous and tolerably precise 
ideas of government, laws, morals, intellectual philo- 

hy, and the fine arts. In consequence of their 
minds possessing these ideas, their languages contain- 
ed terms to express them. In the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, the Roman empire was overrun by ignorant 
barbarians from the north of Europe, whose 1 


rope, aided by the invention of printing, and, latterly, 
by stupendous discoveries in science and the arts, and 
the wide diffusion of Christianity among the people, 
far outstripped the Greeks and Romans in their most 
useful attainments, The Italians, French, English, 
and Germans, made gigantic strides in developing 
their mental powers; and their languages, by a law 
of the human constitution, kept pace with the multi- 
ication of their emotions and ideas. England could 
ng ago boast of a Bacon, a SHAKSPEARE, a MILTon, 
a NewrTon, anda Locke; and she is now able to ex- 
hibit an additional list of names, so splendid and 
extensive as almost to defy repetition, of men who 
have embodied in her language thoughts and inven- 
tions so profound, admirable, and useful, that the 
philosophy, the science, and the arts, of the ancient 
eng sink into comparative insignificance befure 
em. 

This change of circumstances has clearly altered the 
relative value and importance of Greek and Latin. 
There is now no knowledge relating to the physical 
and moral worlds contained in these languages, which 
does not exist clearly expressed in English : and there 
is no mode of feeling or of thought subservient to the 
practical purposes of life, that may not be as forcibly and 
elegantly clothed in our native | Aaa as in them. 
Human institutions and practices, however, often long 
survive the causes that gave them birth ; and from five 
to seven precious years of our lives in youth are still 
dedicated to the study of the learned languages, as if 
all their original importance remained. 

At the time when public schools, of the class called 
in Scotland grammar schools, were instituted, there 
was no science that could benefit the people. These 
seminaries, therefore, as schools of preparatory in- 
struction, were nearly co-extensive with the univer- 
sities. In these primary schools, the pupils were 
taught the elements of Greek and Latin; and in the 
colleges the same studies were carried forward to the 
bighers point which the time and pene of the 

olar could reach. In the progress of years, how- 
ever, arts and sciences have been discovered. In 
Scotland, the universities have to a extent kept 
= with the growing knowledge of theage. In Edin- 
urgh College, lectures are now delivered on almost 
all the physical sciences, and on every branch of me- 
dicine. In short, the knowledge of Nature in all her 
departments is taught: Greek and Latin constituting 
only departments of the general system of tuition. 
If our primary schools had kept pace with this im- 
ae pee all would have been well. If we had fol- 
wed the spirit of practical wisdom manifested by our 
ancestors, and extended our elementary instruction in 
proportion to the enlargement of our university edu- 
cation, the knowledge of the people would have been 
far superior to what it actually is. But, by astrange 
anomaly, our primary schools have, till within these 
few years, been allowed to stand still, while the uni- 
versities have advanced. These schools have continued 
to teach little else than English, Greek, and Latin, and 


powers, from not having been cultivated, had not 
reached the conceptions now alluded to, and whose 
languages, in consequence, were as barren as their 
thoughts. A long night of darkness prevailed in 
Europe, until at length civilization again dawned 
where it had last set—in Italy. The cities of that 
country, situated under a genial climate, and sur- 
rounded by a fertile soil, had, as early as the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, made considerable progress 
iu arts and manufactures; wealth flowed in upon 
them ; this produced leisure and a desire for refined 
enjoyment, whence a taste for literature gradually 
arose. 


The manuscripts of Greece and Rome had long slum- 
bered in the cells of monastic institutions, and many of 
them had been erased to give place to monkish le- 
gends ; but now they were ardently disinterred. When 
recovered and understood, they were found to contain 
more sublime and t poetry—more retined yet 
nervous eloquence—more brilliant, pointed, and in- 

ous wit—with profounder and juster views on 
w, criticism, and philosophy—than had been known 
or heard of since the subversion of civilization; and 
all these t es, too, embodied in languages so rich, 
discriminative, and refined, that Eurupe, in addition 
to this accession of knowledge, was at once furnished 
with exquisite vehicles of thought, without the labour 
of invention. 

In these circumstanves, Greek and Latin naturally 
became objects of intense study among all men who 
aspired to superior intelligence. There was great 
& sense in this direction of their mental energies ; 

use, at that time, and in their situation, these lan- 

guages really unlocked to them the richest intellectual 
stores then existing in the world, and put them in 

Fn also of an instrument for Sens ir 

ts, y surpassing, in deli and er, 

any that they could have by in- 

a or found in the literature of native coun- 


In this manner, and for these reasons, colleges, 
schools, bursaries, and other institutions, were estab- 
lished, for teaching and cultivating the Greek and Latin 
languages, they obtained the appellation of  hu- 
mane literature,’ Liren2 HumaNniores: eminence 
the fame: and a person 
deeply conversant with was dignitied with the 
title of ‘ a learned man.’ 

Ja the course of time, however, the nations of Eu- 


the 4 have been most baneful. The great 
mass of the people of the niddle and lower ranks hav- 
ing been taught exclusively at these and the parish 
schools, have been led to believe languages to be prac- 
tical knowledge , and they have been defrauded of the 
opportunity of acquiring elementary instruction in 
the arts, sciences, and other departments of useful 
knowledge. They have wasted in studying—or at- 
tempting to study—Greek and Latin, the only time 
which their busy lives left at their command for ob- 
taining information. They have been sent into the 
world absolutely ignorant of the existence of the vast 
field of moral and intellectual instruction presented 
by the works of the Creator. The higher orders, 
again, who have advanced to the university classes, 
have found themselves obliged to commence with the 
very rudiments of thesciences, after having spent from 
five to seven years in what they were led to believe 
were preparatory studies. In the great public hospi- 
tals, the system of teaching languages produces its 
fruits in a very tangible form. While children living 
in their parents’ houses in a town learn something of 
real life by intercourse with society, perusing news- 
papers, and observing passing occurrences, the ignor- 
ance of the children shut up within the walls of an 
institution, and excluded from these sources of in- 
formation, will, at the end of their imprisonment, 
present a just picture of the effects of the system to 
which they have been subjected. I have been inform. 
ed accordingly, by men engaged in practical business 
who have received apprentices from public hospitals, 
that the lads appear, on their entrance into active life, 
as if they had just dropped from the moon. Every 
thing is strange to them: and very little of what had 
been previously taught to them presents itself in their 
new condition in a practical form. What I contend 
for is, that common sense should be employed to direct 
the studies in the primary schools as well as in the 
universities, and in addition to languages, the 
elements of useful knowledge should be there taught.* 


@ Since the lectures were written, a great improvement has been 
introduced into the regulations of George Heriot’s Hospital, in 
Edinburgh. On Ist November 1833, it was enacted by the gover- 
nors, that the branches of education for the senior boys ‘ | be 
such as may be interesting to all these boys, whatever may be their 
destination in after life;’ and among the branches enumerated 
are, ‘ the first principles of Natural History and Mechanical Phi- 
losophy.’ Lam informed, also, that one of the teachers in this 
hospital has for some years kindly dedicated a play-hour to the 
teaching of some elementary principles of physical science to the 
jpn my to them to attend or to play, and 
that instruction is \y preferred. 


In surveying, then, the prevalent system of confin- 
ing omy primary schools chiefly to languages, 
we observe that the following consequences ensue :— 
First, The human faculties desire knowledge as their 
natural food, and it is only after a considerable stock 
of ideas has been acquired, and many emotions expe- 
rienced, that the value of words, as a means of ex- 
pressing them, comes to be apprecigted. By the 
common practice of teaching, however, little know- 
ledge of things is communicated, and children are 
compelled to proceed at once to the study of difficult, 
copious, and obsolete languages, to have their memo- 
ries burdened with words corresponding to which they 
have noideas. This proceeding being an outrage upon 
Nature, tedium, disgust, and suffering, invade the 
youthful mind. Asa means of conquering aversion, 
severe discipline used to be, and occasionally still is, 

to, which, being felt to be unjust, rouses the 
worst feelings and debases the sentiments, while the 
intellect is starved and impaired by dealing habitually 
with sounds to which no clear are at- 
tached. 

Secondly, Under this system, children make no 
substantial progress in any useful acquirement. Nine 
out of ten drawl away the months and years of their 
allotted penance, and, within a brief space after its 
close, forget every syllable which they had learned 
with so much labour and pain; and even the tenth, 
who, from a higher na talent for languages, per- 
haps distinguished himself by his classical attain- 
ments, does not, on entering the counting-room or 
workshop, always find himself as superior to his com- 
gg in the practical business of life as in scholar- 
ship. 

If the study of the dead languages is not prosecut- 
ed in after-life, the time devoted to them is positively 
misapplied. It is a fact quite notorious, that nine- 
tenths of the children educated in a commercial town 
do not follow professions for which Greek and Latin 
are indispensable: and hence the time and money ex- 
pended by at least this proportion of pupils are most 
unprofitably bestowed. Indeed, there is a great de- 
lusion in the public mind in regard to the necessity of 
Greek even for the medical profession. Professor 
Christison, when examined some years ago before 
the Royal Commission which visited the University 
of Edinburgh, stated, that at school he had been 
dux of the Greek Class, and at college had gained 
a prize for a knowledge of that language, and was 
naturally fond of it; but that, from the time when he 
began to study medicine, he found his attention so 
fully occupied by substantial science, that he had 
scarcely opened a Greek book; while he had beer 
obliged to study French and German for the sake of 
the medical information to which they were the means 
of obtaining access. 

It is erroneous to say that Greek and Latin are in- 
dispensably n to enable a boy to understand 
his own language. This must be thecase only where 
no adequate pains are bestowed by teachers in conveying 
fully the meaning and value of English expressions. 
All words are mere arbitrary sounds ; and, in itself, a 
sound invented by an Englishman is as ble of be- 
ing rendered intelligible by proper defizition, as one 
first suggested by a Greek or Roman. A great - 
portion of the words which compose the English te. 
guage are derived from the Saxon; yet nobody thinks 
a knowledge of that language also to be necessary for 
the due understanding of our native tongue. The 
grand requisites to the right use of speech are two— 
clear notions or ideas, and accurate definitions of the 
words employed to designate them. The former will 
be best attained by studying ¢hings and their relations, 
and the latter by a careful exposition of our mother- 
tongue, by a person who knows scientifically both the 
things signified and the genius of the language. The 
derivation of words is not always an index to their 
true signification: artery means literally air-vessel, 
yet it circulates blood; physiology is derived from 
two Greek words, phusis, nature, and logos, discourse ; 
yet in English it is used to designate only the doctrine 
of animal and vegetable functions. In teaching ety- 
mology, therefore, we must often guard the student 
against the errors into which it would lead him; so 
that the difficulty of his understanding his native 
tongue is to that extent increased by his studies in 
Greek and Latin. 

Various obvious reasons exist why so little of Eng- 
lish is understood by those who learn it, and no other 
languageor science, at echool. Owing to the deficiency 
of } or own education, teachers themselves, in ge- 
neral, do not possess distinct knowledge of the things 
signified by the sounds which they communicate; and 
from not understanding ideas, they have it not in their 
power to define words accurately. Hence they cannot, 
and do not, bring together before the minds of the 
pupils a clear conception of the things signified, and 
of the sign, without the combination of which the 
right use of speech is impracticable. Farther, school- 
masters, in general, communicate only the sounds of 
words, and the abstract rules of grammar; but this 
is not teaching a /anguage. Teaching a language im- 
plies unfolding its structure, idiom, and power—a task 
—— requires much reflection and extensive infor- 
mation. 

A professor ot English, therefore, would be more 
useful to nine out of ten of the pupils of any ecademy 
for the education of the industrious than pro- 
fessors of Greek and Latin ; and it is only after Eng. 
lish has been taught in this or such other way as may 
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be best adapted to the human understanding, and 
without success, that the conclusion ought tobe drawn 
that it cannot be understood sufficiently for all useful 
and ornamental purposes, without a previous know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin. The extensive study of 
Greek and Latin by learned men has led to the prac- 
tice of compouuding all new words out of Greek roots ; 
and as Chemistry, Geology, and other branches of 
Natural History, areadvancing with cheering rapidity, 
inultitudes of purely Greek words are added to our 
language every year, and the uninitated suffer great 
inconvenience frum not understanding them. This 
evil, I believe, is to a great extent unavoidable. The 
described are new in science, and new names 
are = by which to designate them. Unin- 
structed readers are unacquainted with these objecis, 
as well as with their names. Ifthe objects were stu- 
died, which can be done only by observation, less dif- 
ficulty would be found in comprehending the words, 
although they are derived from Greek and Latin roots. 
It would be extremely difficult to give to names com- 
pounded of English terms, that scientific precision 
which is attainable by using Greek and Latin. Ex- 
ry dictionaries, however, of words, common 
and scientific, borrowed from these languages, have 
been published ; so that no one is compelled to study 
ancient tongues for six or seven years, for the sake of 
understanding the derivation of a few hundreds of 
scientific terms. In a very useful work by Dr R. 
Harrison Brack, entitled ‘The Student’s Manual,” 
(published by Loneman & Co.), the Greek roots are 
ted in the Greek character, and also in the Roman, 
which means unlearned readers may become ac- 
— with the Greek letters, and many common 
reek words, almost without an effort. 

It has often been observed, that the Greeks them- 
selves studied no language except their own, and yet 
attained to exquisite delicacy and dexterity in the use 
of it; and why may not the English do as much ? 
The objection, that Greek is a primitive, and English 
a derivative tongue, is met by the answer, that every 
word is merely a sound indicative of an idea or an 
emotion, and that it makes no difference in the possi- 
bility of comprehending the meaning of a word, whe- 
ther the sound was invented by the English themselves, 
or borrowed by them from the Greeks or Romans. In 
learning the meaning of Greek words, the student 
must connect the thing signified directly with the 
expression, because he has no etymology to render the 
Greek intelligible. But if he can comprehend Greek 
by merely connecting the idea with the word, why 
may he not learn to understand English by a similar 
process? It may be added, that some of the most 
eminent of our English authors, such as SHAKSPEARE, 
Burys, Corsert, and a whole host of female wri- 
ters, had little or no acquaintance with the dead lan- 

; and that there are not wanting instances of 

ed critics, like BENTLEY, whose classical know- 

ledge did not enable them to express themselves in 

their native tongue with tolerable correctness, grace- 
and ease. 

We have the testimony of several of the great- 
est names in English literature against the existing 
practice.e * It is deplorable,’ says CowLey in his 
Essays, ‘to consider the loss which children make of 
their time at most schools, employing, or rather cast- 
ing away, six or seven years in the learning of words 

y, and that very imperfectly.’ 

Locke, in his Treatise on Education, asks :— 
*Would not a Chinese, who took notice of our way 
of breeding, be apt to imagine that all our young 
gentlemen were designed to be teachers and professors 
of the dead languages of foreign countries, and not to 
be men of business in their own ?” 

Grszon the historian remarks, that ‘ a finished 
scholar may emerge from the head of Westminster 
or Eton in total ignorance of the business and conver- 
sation of English gentlemen in the latter end of the 
eighteenth century.’ 

Mr Moore, who cites these authorities in his no- 
tices of the Life of Lord Byron, * adds, that that 
gifted poet was a miserable Greek and Latin scholar 
while he attended Harrow school ; that he hated the 
task of learning these languages ; and that he acquir- 
ed his astonishing copiousness, flexibility, and beauty 
of style, by extensive miscellaneous reading in his na- 
tivetongue. Milton says: ‘ Though a linguist should 
pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft 
this world into, yet, if he have not studied the solid 
things in them, as well as the words and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man 
as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his 
mother dialect only.” And Dr Apam Smitu ob- 
serves, that ‘ it seldom happens that a man, in any 
part of his life, derives any conveniency or advantage 
from some of the most laborious and troublesome parts 
of his education.’"— Wealth of Nations, B. v. c. |. 

Education, then, consisting chiefly of languages, 
leaves the mind of the pupil ignorant of things, ig- 
norant of men, and ignorant of the constitution of the 
social system in which he is to move. He is trained 
in abstraction, and among shadows; and when he 
enters practical life, he finds that his real education is 
only then at its commencement. 

ucation consisting of a knowledge of natural 
science, on the contrary, produces an early and a deep 
conviction that man is made for action; that he is 
plaecd in.a theatre of agents, which he must direct, or 
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to which he must accommodate his conduct; that 
every thing in the world is regulated by laws institut- 
ed by the Creator; that all objects which exist— 
animate and inanimate—have received definite quali- 
ties and constitutions, and that good arises from their 
proper, and evil from their improper, application. 
Education makes known what these qualities are. It 
invigorates the understanding, and thereby gives bold- 
ness to the intellect, and independence to the senti- 
ments. 


POPULAR RHYMES. 
NATURAL OBJECTS. 

Iw a late number of the Journal, we presented an ar- 
ticle containing selections from a manuscript collection 
of popular rhymes respecting seasons and the weather ; 
being a sequel to an article in the thirty-second num- 
ber, in which we gave extracts from a published 
collection referring to places. We now proceed to 
embody, from the manuscript collection, a series of 
the more interesting rhymes respecting natural ob- 
jects—only once more premising, that we by no means 
consider these snatches of verse as entitled to pub- 
lic attention from their merit as compositions, but 
merely as capable, perhaps, of awakening pleasing as- 
sociations respecting the early stages of society and 
the early years of the reader’s own life. 

There is an East Lothian rhyme upon a sunny 
shower, which, we must confess, puerile as it is, bas 
always been melody to our own ears. It is shouted 
by boys, when their sport is interrupted by that pe- 
culiar meteorological phenomenon :— 

Sunny sunny shouir, 
Come on for half an hour ; 
Gar a’ the nens couir, 
Gar a’ the sheep clap ; 
Gar ilka wife in Lammermuir, 
Put on her kail-pat. 
There is also an apostrophe to the rainbow :— 

Rainbow, rainbow, rin awa’ hame, 

The cow’s to cauf, the yowe’s to lamb— 
though of what interest such intelligence may be to 
the celestial spectrum, it would be difficult to say. 
When snow is seen falling for the first time in the 
season, the youngsters account for it in a way which 
is really poetical :— 

The men o’ the East 
Are pyking their geese, . 
And sending their feathers here away, here away ! 

In a similar strain of metaphor is the description of 
a high wind :— 

Arthur o’ Bower has broken his bands, 
And he’s come roaring ower'the. lands ; 
The King o’ Scots, and a’ his power, 
Canna turn Arthur o’ Bower. 

In a conversation which the present writer had in 
1825 with Sir Walter Scott, to whose ear these old 
relics of natural poetry seemed to have a high charm, 
he was reminded of Arthur of Bower; and the ami- 
able bard of Marmion then proceeded to mention, with 
an inexpressible pride and pleasure with which his 
own poems had never perhaps inspired him, that his 
grandson—the Hugh Littlejohn of his Tales of a 
Grandfather, and then a child under five years of age 
—had lately written an imitation of the said quatrain, 
upon a great flood of the Tweed, to which he was 
witness at Abbotsford. To the best of the writer's 
recollection, this specimen of precocious genius ran as 
follows :— 

The waters of Tweed have broken the law, 

And they’ve come roaring down the haugh ; 

Grandpapa and all his men 

Cannot turn them back again. 
To hear the venerable man repeating these lines with 
his emphatic and somewhat solemn voice, while his 
eye beamed with grandfatherly affection and good na- 
ture, was something not to be easily forgotten. 

In an enigmatical couplet on mist, there is the same 
turn for idealization :— 

Banks fou,® braes fou, 

Gather ye a’ the day, ye'll no gather your neivest fou. 

Some of the rhymes on birds are the most poetical 
of all those that refer to animate objects. The minds 
of young people, and of a nation in its earlier stages, 
are apt to be interested, to an unusual degree, in this 
beautiful class of created beings. Accordingly, we 
find more verses, and those in many cases much more 
pleasing, upon birds, than upon any other department 
of natural history. What, for instance, could be more 
poetical than the puerile malediction upon those who 
rob the nest of the Wren; a bird considered sacred, 
apparently on account of its smallness, its beauty, and 
its nce ? 

Malisons, malisons, mair than ten, 

That harry the Ladie of Heeven’s hen! 
For such is the title given to the Wren by boys—even 
when engaged in the unhallowed sport of bird-nesting ; 
on which occasions they may be heard, in country 
places in Scotland,} singing this rhyme at the top of 
their voices. There is anothef popular notion re- 
specting the Wren, namely, that it is the wife of the 
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Robin Red-breast. Upon this idea is 
ous allegorical song in Herd’s C: 
of Lennox's Love to Blantyre: — 
The Wren she lyes in care’s bed, 
care’s bed, in care’s bed ; 
The wren she lyes in care’s bed, 
In meikle dule and fyne, O.. 
When in cam Robin Red-breist 
Red-breist, Red-breist ; 
When in cam Robin Red-breist, 
Wi’ succar-saps and wine, 0. 
Now, maiden, will ye taste o’ this, 
Taste o’ this, taste o this; 
Now, maiden, will ye taste o’ this ? 
’Tis succar-saps and wine, 
Na, ne’er a d Robin, 
Robin, Robin; 
Na, ne’er a drap, Robin, 
ough it were ne’er so fine, O. 
And where’s the ring that I gi 
That I gied ye, that I gied ye ; 
And where’s the ring that I gied ye, 
Ye little cutty quean, 0? 
I gied it till a sodger, 
er, a sodger, 
1 gied it till a sodger, 
A true sweit-heart o’ mine, O. 

In reference to this matrimonial alliance between 
these two beautiful birds, and also to their sacred cha- 
racter, the boys have the following distich :— 

The Robin and the Wren, 
Are God’s cock and hen. 
And they are also included in a list of birds, whuse 
nests it is deemed unlucky to molest :— 
The Laverock® and the Lintie,t 
The Robin and the Wren ; 
If ye harry their nests, 
e’ll never thrive again. 

There is, however, a quatrain in which the Robin 
and the Wren are treated, in their conjugal character, 
very much as other mortals are among satirical wri- 
ters. As adescription of a squabble between man and 
wife, in a small way, it is not amiss :— 

The Robin Redbreast and the Wran, 

Coost out about the parritch pan, 

And or the Robin gat a spune, 

The Wran she had the parritch dune. 
Another bird, commonly called the Stane-chacker, is 
exempted from the woes and pains of harrying, but 
only in q of a malediction which the bird 
itself is fancifully supposed to be always pronouncing. 
The Galloway version of this malison is here su’ 
joined :— 


Stane-chack ! 
Deevil tak ! 
They wha harry my nest, 
Will never rest, 
Will meet the pest! 
De’il brack their lang back, 
Wha my eggs wad tak, tak! 
The dolorous cry of the Lapwing—called in Scotland 
the Peesewee as attracted the attention of children, 
and been signified in one of their rhymes :— 
Peese-weep, Peese-weep, 
Harry my nest, and gar me greet ! 
This has at least the merit of being very appropriate 
to the character of the bird. The lapwing makes its 
nest upon the ground in lonely and desolate situations ; 
and when any human being approaches, its instinct 
directs it to come flying near, with its wailing peevish 
cry, and endeavour, by fluttering hither and thither, 
to lead the intruder away from its lowly home. In 
certain parts of Scotland, there is a traditionary anti- 
pathy to the bird, on account of its having sometimes 
served, during the persecuting times, to point out the 
retreats of the unfortunate Presbyterians, who had, 
for conscience sake, made ves its companicns 
on the wild. 
The boys in Scotland have a superstitions feeling 
——- the Yellow Yoldring, and, when they see it, 
im, in reference to its mysterious nature— 
Half a paddock, half a taed, § 
Half a drap o’ deu’s blude, 
On a May morning. 
They are also much puzzled about the birds end in- 
sects which disappear in winter: the general idea is, 
that they all exist, during that season, in a state of 
dormancy 


The Bat, the Bee, the Butterflie, 
Cuckoo the Nightiagale, 
e Corncraik and the Nighti 
They a’ sleep in the hallow. 

The rapacious and unsocial character of the Carrion 
Crow, and the peculiar sounds of its voice, have given 
rise to curious notions respecting it among the rustic 
classes. The lonely shepherd who overhears a pair 
croaking behind a neighbouring hillock or enclosure, 
amuses his fancy by forming regular dialogues out of 

A hoggie dead! a hoggie a hoggie 

wn i’ ’e ! down i’ ’e wn i’ ’e 
Is’t fat ? fat ? is’t fat ?— 
Come try! come try! come try! 
So in Galloway ; but thus in Tweeddale :— 

Sekito says, there’s a hog dead !— 
Where ? where ?— 
Up the burn ! up the burn! 
Is’t fat ? is’t fat ? 
a’ creesh ! ’t’s a’ creesh ! 
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in the Border Minstreisy, there is a ballad, in which 
two crows are made to hint a tragedy of a wild and 
horrible character—the version with which we are 
most familiar runs thus :— 
As I gaed down by yon house end, 
Twa corbies there were sitting their lane ; 
‘The tane unto the tother did say, 
* O where shall we yae dine to-day ?” 
“© down beside yon new-faun birk, 
O there there lies a new slain knicht ; 
Nae livin kens that he lies there, 
Save his horse, his hound, and his lady fair. 
His horse is to the hunting gane, 
His hound to bring the red-deer hame: 
His lady’s ta’en another mate ; 
Sae we may mak our dinner sweet. 
We'll sit upon his bonny breast bane, 
And we'll pyke out his bonny grey een ; 
Wi’ a lock o’ his gowden hair, 
We'll theik our nest when it blaws bare. 
Mony a ane for him maks mane, 
But nane sall ken where he is gane. 
Ower his banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair !” 
In Kincardineshire, the following rhyme is familiar 
to children : 
The Trout said to the Fluke, 
When did your mou’ crook, 
My mou’ was never even, 
Sin’ I cam by John’s Haven.* 

There are, however, very few rhymes respecting this 
part of creation. One is quoted in the Antiquary :— 
But the Oyster likes the dredging sang, 

For he comes o’ a gentle kind. 
We can only recollect another :— 
When the pea’s in blume, 
The Mussel’s tume.t 
In respect of the vegetable world, we have either 
been singularly unfortunate in our inquiries, or a very 
small stock of rhymes must exist. There is one of a 
striking character respecting the three chief kinds of 
growing timber, and which serves all the purposes of 
an act of Parliament :— 
The aik, the ash, the ellem tree, 
They are hanging, a’ three. 
That is, the cutting or destroying of the oak, ash, and 
elm, is liabie by law to a capital punishment. Many 
a time have we heard the statute quoted bya juvenile 
company, in the course of a ramble through the woods. 


LETTER FROM A BACKWOODSMAN. 
THE following letter from a buckwood settler in the 
Newcastle district, Upper Canada, has been handed 
us, through a gentleman in Edinburgh, for insertion 
in our Journal ; and conceiving that it contains some 
useful information for intending emigrants, we do not 
hesitate to give it a place ; at the same time premising, 
that the settlers in almost every quarter of America 
would not perhaps find any difficulty in giving fully 
as flattering accounts of the district in which they 
happen to be located. The Newcastle district lies on 
the north side of Lake Ontario, opposite its centre ; 
and is therefore must advantageously situated as to 
water communication. 

Sin — Your widely-circulated Journal baving even 
reached these backwoods, I observe that you have lately 
treated a “t deal on emigration, and the comparative 
merits of different parts of America. I beg leave to turn 

our attention to a district of this province which has 
oe very little noticed by the various tourists who have 
favoured the people of Great Britain with such a variety 
of remarks on this country—remarks in general picked 
up as hastily as they are given to the public inconsider- 
ately. Had Mr Fergusson found it convenient to visit 
this part of Canada, I feel certain, that, from the can- 
dour and ability he has displayed in his account of other 
parts of the province, as well as those parts of the United 
States I myself have happened to visit, this letter would 
have been rendered altogether unnecessary ; but that not 
having been the case, I have noted down some of the 
advantages of the Newcastle district—among which there 
are, I consider, several peculiar to it—in the hope that 
hy doing so I shall add a trifle to the information con- 
tained in Mr Fergusson’s valuable volume. As lam more 
used to handle an axe than a pen, I shall proceed without 
further preface. 

The soil of the Newcastle district, in ¢ommon with 
that of the part of be Canada, is excellent ; 
and although not possessing the great depth and richness 
which the more western parts of the province are said to 
do, it is of a quality and variety fit for every description 
of agriculture, and every where prod most abundant 


crops. 

The climate is particularly healthy, and by far the most 
congenial to the constitution and habits of emigrants 
from Great Britain of any in the province ; the winter 
seldom lasting more than twelve weeks, while it causes 
no difficulty in providing food for farm-stock. ix amply 
sufficient for the purpose of conveying to market all soris 
of farm-produce, in a country where the land-carriages 
are so short as they in general are throughout this dis- 
trict. During four winters I have never known a day in 
which a workman in the woods could not work comfort- 
ably without his coat; and in summer, although the heat 
certainly is great, yet, owing to a slight breeze which 
takes place generally from ten or eleven in the forenoon 
till about two in the afternoon, it is neither oppressive 
nor unpleasant, 


A peculiar and great advantage possessed by the New- 
castle district is the splendid chain of lakes and inland 
navigable rivers by which it is intersected. It is only 
necessary to look at a good map of Upper Canaia to per- 
ceive at one view, that, owing to these waters, the whole 
trade of the immense country from Lake Huron east- 
ward, must, in a few years, pass through it to the head 
of the Bay of Quinte ( Lake Ontario) ; the longest piece 
of canalling required in the whole line—viz. that neces- 
sary to open the river Trent—being at this time actually 
under survey by order of and at the expense of the pro- 
vincial legislature. It is searcely necessary to point out 
how much more valuable property acquired in such a 
country must be to any in a country which long land- 
carriages must, for a long series of years, render inacces- 
sible to general trade; and also, at the same time, so 
depreciate the value of produce as to make it scarcely 
worth carrying to market. And such is the case with a 
considerable part of Upper Canada, and still more so in 
the so highly praised prairies in the western parts of the 
United States. 1 am aware that the advocates for these 
rich tracts of country dwell much on the canals and rail- 
roads that are projected, and in an instance or two com- 
pleted ; but it is easy to be seen that one or two canals 
intersecting a country consisting of many millions of acres 
can only be of material service to the inhabitants who are 
settled within a short distance of them; but when wheat 
at from two to three shillings, Halifax currency, per bushel, 
is to be carried from twenty to forty miles through Ca- 
nadian or American roads, it becomes actually not worth 
the raising for sale. The vicinity to the chief outlet for 
Canadian farm-produce ought also to be considered as an 
advantage p lina iderable degree. Montreal 
must be the great mart for, or outlet through which the 
exports of the province must pass. Now, by reverting 
to the map, it will be seen that the inhabitants of the 
Newcastle district will be enabled to ship their produce 
at various points of their own magnificent waters, and 
have it carried direct to Montreal or Quebec, with no 
other impediments than those in the river St Lawrence, 
which are of course shared by other parts of the province 
in the same degree, At present, wheat is worth ls. 3d. 
per bushel more in this district than any where to the 
west, excepting the neighbourhood of York. Wheat at 
Coburg and Porthope is at this time worth 5s. per bushel ; 
at Niagara it is worth 3s. 9d.; and in Ohio and Lilinois 
its price is from 2s, to 2s. 6d., Halifax curreucy. 


The abundant supply of limestone, either for building 
or applying to the soil, is an object by no means to be 
overlooked. It can be burned for 3d. per bushel. The 
great water communication also enables the farmer to 
import gypsum ata price little above the cost of it in those 
districts in which it is found. The abundance of pine on 
the shores of the different lakes is also a very consider- 
able advantage, it being capable of being rafted to the 
saw-mills at a very trifling expense, thus supplying an 
abundance of boards or sawn timber, of any size or mea- 
surement, for the erection of buildings in the towns, vil- 
lages, or farms, which are in consequence inereasing at 
a rate altogether inconceivable to the inhabitants of an 
old country, or at what is possible im any country not 
possessing this advantage, combined with that of con- 
taining the water-power for machinery which this dis- 
trict does. It wiil also soon become an article for ex- 
portation, large saw-mills being now erected with that 
view. 

The trade of the Newcastle district is now almost en- 
tirely carried on through the medium of cash payments. 
Mechanics, labourers, house-servants, are also all paid 
in cash, contrary to what was the custom a very few 
years since, and to what is stiil the custom in many parts 
of Canada and the United States, where barter, and what 
is called store-pay, is very much in practice. 

The expense of clearing wild land is more moderate 
than in many other parts of the province in this district, 
owing to the great influx of emigrants. Twelve dollars 
Halifax may be taken as the average price for fencing 
and preparing an acre for crop. It is done for less when 
a large piece is contracted for at one time. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Goderich the cost is from twenty to twenty- 
four dollars per annuin. 

The population of Newcastle is about 32,000, and is of 
a description particularly well calculated for advancing a 
new country. It consists of almost an equal proportion 
of English, Irish, and Scotch, either emigrants or by 
extraction, but chiefly the former; and their various na- 
tional customs being mixed up, has perceptibly improved 
the whole. There are plenty of mechanics of every 
kind, who are in full employment, at from 5s. to 7s. 6d. 
“ day, according to their character as workmen; and 
abourers are always to be obtained at from eight to 
twelve dollars per month, varying as their character and 
knowledge of the work of the country is understood. 
Female servants are also plentiful; the wages of good 
ones is about L.12 per annum, or four dollars per month. 
This district is well supplied with schools, besides the 
district schools, the improvement of which is at pre- 
sent attracting the attention of the legislature. ere 
are excellent boarding-schools for males and females, 
both in Coburg and Peterborough. It may here be 
mentioned, as a general observation, that the schools in 
York and Kingston are surpassed by none. The York 
college is supplied with teachers entirely from the two 

lish universities. Board, with otber expenses, 
amounts in York to about one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars a-year. 

To emigrants with capital, or who are desirous of en- 
joyin genteel society, strong inducements are held out 

y this district. The society in Coburg and Porthope, 
and surrounding country, is surpassed by none in any 
provincial town in either England or Scotland, or their 
neighbourhood ; and the emigration of the last two years 
has rendered the society of the rapidly-rising town of 
Peterborough fully equal to either of them. 

I have, in the above remarks, endeavoured, in as small 
& Compass as possible, to point out to intending emigranis 


" harbour on the coast of Kineardineshires + Empty. 


a tiful and rich section of this province, almost en- 
tirery overlooked hitherto ; and, in doing so, I consider, 


while I am serving them, I am only doing an act of jus- 
tice to the district itself, to which it is fully entitied. if 
you consider them worthy of being inserted in your ex- 
cellent Journal, | shall feel gratified ; if not. it is only 
the cost of a little labour to one who is accustomed to it, 
namely, A Bacxwoop Sert.er. 


LOVE AT ONE GLIMPSE. 

SOME years ago, there used to be pointed out, upun 
the streets of Glasgow, a man whose intellects had 
been unsettled upon a very strange account. When 
a youth, he had happened to pass a lady on a crowded 
thoroughfare—a lady whose extreme beauty, though 
dimmed by the intervention of a veil, and seen but 
for a moment, made an indelible impression upon his 
mind. This lovely vision shot rapidly past him, and 
was in an instant lost amidst the commonplace crowd 
through which it moved. He was so confounded by 
the tumult of his feelings, that he could not pursne, 
or even attempt to see it again. Yet he never after_- 
wards forgot it. 


With a mind full of distracting thoughts, and a 
heart filled alternately with gushes of pleasure and of 
pain, the man slowly left the spot where he had re« 
mained for some minutes as it were thunderstruck. 
He soon after, without being aware of what he wished, 
or what he was doing, found himself again at the place. 
He came to the very spot where he had stood when 
the lady passed, mused for some time about it, went 
to a little distance, and then came up as he had come 
when he met the exquisite subject of his reverie—un- 
consciously deluding himself with the idea that this 
might recall her to the spot. She came not; he felt 
disappointed ; he tried again; still she did not pass. 
He continued to traverse the place till evening, when 
the street became deserted. By and bye, he was left 
altogether alone. He then saw that all his fond efforts 
were vain, and he left the silent, lonely street at mide 
night, with a soul as desolate as that gloomy terrace. 

For weeks afterwards he was never out of the streets. 
He wandered hither and thither, often visiting the 
place where he had first seen the object of his ab- 
stracted thoughts, as if he considered that he had a 
better chance of seeing her ¢here than any where else. 
He frequented every place of public amusement to 
which he could purchase admission ; and he made the 
tour of all the churches. All was in vain. He never 
again placed his eyes upon that angelic countenance. 
She was ever present to his mental optics, but she 
never appeared again in a tangible form. Without 
her essential presence, all the world beside was to hiin 
as a blank—a wilderness. 

Madness invariably takes possession of the mind 
which broods over-much or over-long upon sume en- 

ing idea. So did it prove with this singular 
over. He grew innocent, as the peuple of this coun- 
try tenderly pnrase it. His insanity, however, was 
little more than mere abstraction. ‘I'he course of his 
mind was stopped at a particular point. After this 
he made no further progress in any intellectual at. 
tainment. He acquired no new ideas. His whole soul 
stood still. He was like a clock stopped ata parti- 
cular hour, with some things, too, about him, which, 
like the motionless indices of that machine, pointed 
out the date of the interruption. As, for instance, be 
ever after wore a peculiarly long-backed and high. 
necked coat, as well as a neckcloth of a particular spot 
—being the fashion of the year when he saw the lady. 
Indeed, he was a sort of living memorial of the dress, 
gait, and manners of a former day. lt was evident 
that he clung with a degree of fondness to every 
thing which bore relation to the great incident of his 
life. Nor could he endure any thing that tended to 
cover up or screen from his recollection that glorious 
et melancholy circumstance. He had the same feel- 
ing of veneration for that day—that circumstance— 
and for himself, as he then existed—which caused the 
chivalrous lover of former times to preserve upon his 
lips, as long as he could, the imaginary delight which 
they had drawn from the touch of his mistress’s hand. 


When I last saw this unfortunate person, he was 
getting old, and seemed still more deranged than for- 
merly. Every female whom he met on the street, 
especially if at all good looking, he gazed at with an 
—. anxious expression; and when she had 
passed, he usually stood still a few moments, and 
mused, with his eyes cast upon the ground. It was 
remarkable, that he gazed most anxiously upon women 
whose age and figures most nearly resembled those of 
his unknown mistress at the time he had seen her, and 
that he did not appear to make allowance for the years 
which had passed since his eyes met that vision. This 
was part of his madness. Strange power of love! 
Incomprehensible mechanism of the human heart ! 
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